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C-B KNOBS 


For Drop Wires Are More 
Than Time Savers 
HEY not only can be installed in one-half the 
time taken by old-fashioned rigid insulators, but 
because of their flexibility they preserve the life 
of the drop wire. 


And, considering that all-powerful human element, 
linemen prefer to work with National C-B Knobs. 


The sooner you investigate 
the sooner you economize 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR EQUIPMENT 
A SMALL TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


Small exchanges equipped with Leich 
apparatus as shown are giving their com- 
munities excellent service at an excep- 
tionally low operating cost. 

Operators sets are supplied with cur- 
rent from storage battery. Ringing cur- 
rent is available at all times. 

Business Houses signal central without 
turning the crank. 

The very best equipment at a cost com- 
parable to the needs of the exchange. 


Write for Specifications 
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Time and again have prepared a 


TELEPHONY has urg- 
ed telephone com- 

panies to increase their publicity efforts, 
to get on the right side of the local news- 
paper with a view to getting space in its 
Probably, more than one reader 
“What 
particular sort of reading matter will ap- 


columns. 


has asked himself the question: 


peal to the editor and find its way into 
print?” 

It so happens that the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information has 
been checking up on this very point, and 
the result of its investigation answers that 
query. 

* * * ok 

Copies of the February issues of several 
hundred newspapers were examined, and 
the amount of matter clipped from the 
committee’s weekly bulletins was measured 
This 


analysis was divided into these groupings 


in column inches and _ classified. 
and the percentage for each group figured, 
with these results : 

Statistical (matter relating to produc- 
tion, number of customers, etc.), 23.4 per 
cent, 

Historical, 9.2 per cent. 

Anecdotes, 0.82 per cent. 

Jokes, 4.7 per cent. 

Problems of the industry, 61.9 per cent. 
* *K * * 


An analysis of the matter published 


during the six months ending December 31, 
1922, cave approximately the same results. 
It is encouraging to note that the figures 
show that press matter explaining the 
Problems of the utility was given more 


attention by the editors than were the 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


other subjects discussed, which indicates 
that the newspapers appreciate the situa- 
tion and are willing to give the service 
companies an opportunity to give the pub- 
lic the facts. 

The 


that the principal topics touched upon, 


Illinois committee’s records show 
under the heading “Problems of the In- 
dustry” were taxation, tax-exempt securi- 
ties, right of industries to fair rates, as- 
sociation conventions, and the like. 
* * *k x 

News items of local telephone develop- 
ment, service improvements, and changes 
in the company organization, if properly 
handled, always find a ready welcome in 
Mat- 


ter reminding the public of the peculiar 


the columns of the local newspaper. 


problems of the telephone utility is doubly 
useful in creating good will, and, accord- 
ing to the figures quoted, editors are will- 
ing to give it space. 

As showing what can be accomplished 
along the publicity line when intelligent, 
systematic attention is given the matter, 
it is said that during the 47 months the 
Illinois committee has been operating, ap- 
108,000 


space has been given its utility news by 


proximately column inches of 


the papers of the state. 
ca * * * 

Committees on public utility informa- 
tion are doing a valuable work in placing 
before students in high schools interest- 
ing facts and information relating to the 
public service industry. In Missouri and 


Illinois, for instance, the state committees 





“public welfare and 
public utility educa- 
tional service’’ which has been offered to 
Out of 
636 schools in Missouri, 228 have requested 


every high school in these states. 


the service to be supplied for use among 
the pupils. In Illinois 570 high schools 
have asked for the service. 

Such 


regarding the utility business are certain 


efforts to broadcast information 
to bear fruit and smooth the path of serv- 


ice companies in the next generation, 
when these high school students are grad- 
uated into the active business and social 
life of men and women. 

It is a good thing to remember that 


the school children of today will be the 


utility customers tomorrow. 
** «2 
A letter from a telephone man who 


was interested in the reference to a code 
of ethics for the telephone industry calls 
attention to the fact that the agricultural 
interests are now preparing such a code. 
the implement, 


Representatives of farm 


agricultural press and rural equipment 
companies held a conference, and adopted 
six articles of faith, the first of which 
is a fine example of the ideals which will 
help straighten out many of present day 
troubles. -This article says: 

“Our industry, being basic in character, 
affords us a distinct opportunity of serv- 
ing society and should justify the ex- 
Our should 


encourage us to perform our duties in a 


change of ideas. ambitions 
dignified and honorable manner; our en- 
deavors should be to elevate the standard 


of our vocation. 
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“Our business should be conducted in 
such a manner that others will find it prof- 
itable and conducive to happiness to emu- 
late our example; and furthermore, that 
truth, honesty and courtesy shall prevail 


in all our dealings.” 
* * * x 

The committee to draft a code of 
ethics for the United States Independent 
Telephone Association consists of: John 
Z. Miller, Erie, Pa., chairman; John H. 
Wright, Jamestown, N. Y.; E. L. Chase, 
Kansas City, Mo.; P. J. Weirich, Monroe. 
Wis., and F. H. Gardinier, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mr. Miller was the author of the resolu- 
tion before the last convention which 
started the movement for a code of ethics 


for the telephone business. He and his 
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colleagues are well qualified to draft a 
declaration of principles which will com- 
mand the respect of the public and 
strengthen the telephone industry in every 
way. 

* * * * 

Anything that encourages the investment 
of local capital in local telephone com- 
panies is in the right direction and should 
That is 
following editorial from the 
(Calif.) Sentinel is quoted, 
and why managers should have it printed 


be given the widest publicity. 
why the 
Santa Cruz 


in the home papers: 


“Investments in public utilities are be- 
coming the most popular form of savings. 
We must use electric light, gas, telephone, 
street railway or interurban service un- 
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der modern living conditions. We can 
not eliminate charges for these services 
or at least some of them, any more than 
we can eliminate the grocer’s bill. 

“The thrifty individual has found how 
he can turn these charges into a dividend, 
Public utility companies have made the 
sale of their securities in such small de- 
nominations or on the easy payment plan 
a feature of their financing. 

“A family that buys $1,000 worth of 
stock or bonds of the local electric light, 
gas, telephone company or other utility 
becomes an interested owner in the enter- 
prise, and from the return on the invest- 
ment turns its monthly bill into a profit 
to itself. 

“As the people become the real owners 
of public utilities in this manner, a co- 
Operative enterprise is built up on the 
highest plan of development.” 


“Telephone Talks” to the Public 


A Successful Publicity Campaign Consisted of a Series of Short Telephone 


Talks Run as Advertisements in the Newspapers, a New One Each Day 


Pur- 





pose of the Talks Was to Make the Public Realize Its Relation to Company 


Foreword. 

As manager of your telephone system 
and knowing that you want first-class 
service, I feel that I would be neglectful 
in my duty to you if I did not advise you 
of what is necessary in order to give 
that service, and at the same time set 
forth the relation of the company to the 
community which it serves. 

As you furnish the money, it is proper 
and right that you should know whut it 
costs to maintain and operate the plant 
and what efforts have been, and are being 
made, to give you dependable service. 

You should also know that the only 
purpose of the management is to give you 
the service which you desire and to earn 
a fair and reasonable return upon the 
property. “used and useful,” in the con- 
duct of the business. 

We will endeavor to give you this by 
means of a series of short “Telephone 
Talks” which will appear in your local 
papers. I hope you will read them as 
they are published and that, if the subject 
matter treated is not made perfectly clear, 
or if any question arises in your mind 
that is not answered, you will give me the 
opportunity of going into the matter fully 
with you personally. The light of day 
can not harm any worthy cause. 

How the Company Started. 

In 1894 ten timorous townsmen of yours 
decided to put in a few telephones as sort 
of side issue to their other business. They 
did not even dream nor imagine the future 
of their simple venture. Unexpected cost 
and difficulties in finding reliable appar- 


By Chas. S. Norton 








“TELEPHONE TALKS.” 


Here is a series of “Telephone Talks” 
which were prepared by Chas. S. Nor- 
ton and used over the manager’s signa- 
ture in what was seemingly a very 
successful publicity campaign at Leb- 
anon, Ind. The purpose of these talks 
was to set before the community its 
true relation to the telephone company 
and its service. 

The talks first appeared in 12 install- 
ments in the daily papers for two suc- 
cessive weeks, and then were combined 
in pamphlet form and mailed to each 
subscriber. They were published as 
paid advertisements, using a quarter of 
a page, set in large type to a width of 
five inches. The paragraphs were divid- 
ed as nearly equal as possible each day 
into talks No. 1, No. 2, etc. 

These talks form an excellent outline 
or guide for a publicity campaign that 
other companies might have under con- 
sideration. 








atus and equipment confronted them at 
the very beginning. 

Seven of the ten soon became discour- 
aged and got from under, but three of 
them—Phil Adler, W. J. DeVol and Wil- 
liam Buntin—stuck to the venture and, 
being joined later by Dr. L. W. Kirtley, 
are still financially interested and direc- 
tors of the affairs of the company. 

When the first pole was set in the alley 
running past Castle Hall, a crowd gath- 


ered to see the beginning of the new 
enterprise. Comments were freely offered 
by the onlookers. “It’s only a plaything,” 
“I wouldn’t put my money in it,” “Leb- 
anon is not big enough a place for a tele- 
phone company,” “What good will it do 
I would like to know,” “I'll bet they will 
wish they hadn’t started this thing,” and 
such remarks greeted these original and 
pioneer telephone men of the present Leb- 
anon Telephone Co. 28 years ago on a 
Friday afternoon as they watched the set- 
ting of that first pole. 

Great encouragement, wasn’t it, for 
these ten men who laid then the founda- 
tion of this institution which today is 
essential to community life and reaches 
almost every home and business house and 
office. It is also an integral part of the 
county, state and nation-wide telephone 
system of 13,000,000 telephones and one 
of the heaviest tax paying corporations in 
your county. 


Trouble Ahead. 


The pathway of the organizers of the 
Lebanon Telephone Co. was not strewn 
with roses by any means. Difficulties de- 
veloped thick and fast. There were only 
two or three manufacturers of telephones 
and switchboards in the United States 
from which equipment could be pur- 
chased. These factories were just begin- 
ning, their apparatus was primitive and 
hardly dependable, for telephony was then 
new. 

The company planned for 50 subscrib- 
ers and built accordingly. At that time 
all lines were single wire or of the 
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‘grounded line type. The outside con- 
struction was all open-wire work, no 
aerial or underground cables being used. 

Cross-talk between lines was apparent 
and inductive disturbance (buzzing and 
roaring in the receiver) was so bad at 
night when the electric light was turned 
on that many telephones could not be used 
for conversation. Some of you remember 
how it was, and your complaints about 
the service. 

To overcome cross-talk and inductive 
disturbance, the company had to change 
to full metallic or two wires for each in- 
dividual subscriber and party-line tele- 
This necessitated doubling the 
wire mileage and other additional con- 
struction at a heavy expense adding noth- 
ing to the net income. 


A Radical Change. 


When the Lebanon Telephone Co. was 
formed, it was organized purely as a com- 
mercial or industrial concern. It was in 
the same class as farming, manufacturing 
or merchandising, and was free from reg- 
ulation or restrictions as to earnings. 


phone. 


It was free to manage its own affairs 
and, like the farmer, the manufacturer or 
the merchant, could make much or little, 
according to business conditions and good 
or bad management. If the company 
could make 10, 20, or 50 per cent upon 
its investment, it was no one’s business 
hut its own, just as today there is no law 
preventing the farmer, a merchant or a 
manufacturer from making 10, 20, 50 or 
even 100 per cent upon his investment if 
he is able to do so. 


The enactment of the public utility law 
in 1913 and the advent of commission 
for utilities took 
the Lebanon Telephone Co. out of the 
commercial and industrial class of busi- 
ness and made of it a functional institu- 
tion. 


regulation practically 


That is, it can no longer make more 
than a “fair return”’—7 or & per cent 
upon its capital. Although organized to 
make money, it is now prohibited from 
making money above a fair return and 
must operate for the sole purpose of giv- 
ing service. It has no other reason for 
existing and is in business for no other 
purpose. 


Rebuilding. 
Within a few years the growth of the 
company made it physically impossible 
for the pole lines to carry all of the open 


wires needed on the main leads in the city 
and the company had to do away with its 
open-wire plant many years before the 


life it was used up, junk the wire and 


cross.rms and substitute aerial and under- 
ground cables at a heavy expense, thus 
great!y increasing its capital cost per 
Stati 


The heavy open-wire lead that once dis- 


figur'd your main streets and was a men- 
ace t. hre protection was junked and new 
cable: were put underground to take their 
Place. The first telephone instruments 
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had to be remodeled or new ones pur- 
chased to take their place. Constant re- 
building in order to suit new conditions 
was the order of the day. 

Three New Switchboards. 

The first switchboard was a one-posi- 
tion type built to accommodate 50 lines. 
Developments within three years rendered 
this board inadequate and, as it could not 
be added to, it had to be junked and a 
900-line board installed. By 1912 this 
switchboard also became inadequate. Al- 
though it was not worn out and the com- 
pany had paid several thousand doliars 
for it, nobody wanted that type of second- 
hand board and the company got less than 
$300 for it as junk. 

At this time the present 2,000-line mul- 
tiple board was installed which cost four 
times as much per line as the first board 
cost. This junking of switchboards and 
killing property investment was in the 
interest of better service and to meet the 
increasing demand for service. 

Buying the Bell. 

For a number of years the citizens of 
Lebanon and Boone County were served 
by two opposing telephone systems—our 
own and the Central Union Telephone Co. 
This meant dual many, two 
telephones—or half service, one telephone. 

There was a constantly-growing demand 
on the part of the public that the two 
systems be combined. To meet the public 
wish this was done in 1912 by our com- 
pany buying the Central Union company. 
This resulted in the duplication of such 
property as pole lines, cables, switchboard 
and terminals, much of which could not be 
used but fiad to be junked or sold as 
second-hand material at considerable loss. 


service for 


Magneto to Common Battery. 


Many of you remember when it was 
necessary for you to ring Central by vig- 
orously turning, a crank, and that fre- 
quently an inspector had to come into 


your home or place of business to replace 
worn-out batteries. Your telephone in- 
struments were large and unsightly. This 
was the magneto system. 

At the time of the merging of the two 
plants, and the installation of the present 
switchboard, a change was made to com- 
mon battery such as you now have. This 
necessitated changing all the telephone in- 
struments and the installation of a com- 
plete new central office equipment, result- 
ing again in a heavy loss of property and 
junking of equipment. 

Why These Changes? 

These changes were for the good of the 
service and to take care of the increasing 
list of subscribers. When we began oper- 
ating, the science, art and business of 
telephony was young. The best apparatus 
was primitive. -The art and business of 
telephony as we know it today was un- 
known and unimagined. 

Inventions and new devices have fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession. 
The toy and luxury of twenty-five years 
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ago has become a business and social ne- 
cessity. From 50 to 2,000 subscribers has 
been the growth. 

In order that you might have the best 
possible service, the company has had to 
repeatedly change equipment and tear out 
and rebuild, until today its investment 
represents the cost, not only of the pres- 
ent plant as it is, but of two former plants 
that have been largely scrapped. The 
demands of the public for service com- 
pelled it. 

This is why these changes have been 
made. Is it any wonder a telephone prop- 
erty costs far more than what a casual 
observer realizes? 

A County System. 

The original exchange of about 50 sub- 
scribers in Lebanon has been expanded 
until it covers not only the city but 
reaches into the county for a distance of 
six or seven miles. The company has 
operating agreements with exchanges at 
Thorntown, Hazelrigg, Advance, James- 
town, New Brunswick, Mechanicsburg, 
Whitestown, Elizaville and Big Springs. 
There are over 5,000 telephones included 
ini the county system. 

It also has traffic agreements with long 
distance companies for toll line service, 
thereby making it possible for you to talk 
to “anyone anywhere” in the United States 
and nearby islands of the sea. The vast 
telephone system of the entire country is 
at your service the same as if we owned 
it in its entirety. 

While the development and extension of 
this vast telephone system of the United 
States has been wonderful, it is relatively 
no more wonderful than the development 
and extension of our own system in our 
own local field, for we have kept pace 
with the larger system. 

Where the Money Goes. 

Many a man has asked himself this 
question without being able to answer it 
with any degree of satisfaction. We know 
where the money goes, for the Uniform 
System of Accounts issued by both the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana 
prescribe how we shall classify our in- 
come and expense. 

We will not burden you with details 
but every dollar we take in is divided up 
and spent for taxes, interest, insurance, 
rents, fuel, light, power, repairs, mate- 
rials, management, office force, bookkeep- 
ers, office supplies, operators, repairmen, 
inspectors, “trouble-shooters,” wire chiefs, 
and then if anything is left out of the 
dollar, the stockholder can have his 7 per 
cent or 8 per cent. In the case of your 
company there is nothing left. 

Our Business Is Different. 

The telephone business is different from 
merchandising or manufacturing in that 
the merchant and manufacturer conduct 
their business free from regulation as to 
profits and output, while we are regulated 
by law as to rates and service. 
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The merchant fixes the price he wants 
for his goods and, whether just or unjust, 
reasonable or unreasonable, the price he 


fixes is purely his own affair. We, how- 
ever, are “required to furnish reasonably 
adequate service and facilities.’ The 
charge made by us for any service ren- 
dered “shall be reasonable and just, and 
every unjust or unreasonable charge for 
such service is prohibited and declared 
unlawful.” 

The Public Service Commission of In- 
diana passes upon the reasonableness and 
justness of the rates which we charge 
with power to reduce any rate which we 
may fix if it is found unreasonable. The 
law, while it prohibits an unjust and un- 
reasonable rate, clearly contemplates on 
the other hand that we are entitled to a 
rate for service that is just and reason- 
able. 

As a heavy taxpayer, and one of your 
essential institutions, we ought to get a 
rate for service that would yield as much 
as if we had invested our money in real 
estate mortgages. Does anyone object to 
the groceryman, the butcher, the depart- 
ment store owner, the manufacturer, the 
banker or the farmer earning a fair re- 
turn upon his investment and enough to 
pay living wages to employes? 

Let us be fair with each other. As we 
are not permitted to make big profits in 
“fat” years with which to tide over our 
losses in “lean” years, it is reasonable that 
we should be allowed a rate of return that 
in all years is equitable and just. 


Cost Increases With Subscribers. 

You doubtless. have heard or read that 
the more subscribers a telephone company 
has the more it costs per subscriber to 
give service. This is true! Operators’ 
wages are a heavy expense with us. 
When we had 50 subscribers, you could 
talk to anyone of the 49. Now that we 
have 2,000 subscribers you can talk to 
anyone of the 1,999, as well as 3,000 addi- 
tional subscribers of other companies to 
which we furnish service. 

Is it not reasonable that you will talk 
more, and that more people will talk to 
you by telephone? More calls over your 
line mean more operating work, hence 
more operating expense. The average 
operating expense on each line is more 
than double what it was not many years 
ago, yet no more is paid for service. 

Then too, the bigger the exchange, the 
longer the average subscriber line. As 
cities grow the telephone company must 
extend .its lines. The longer the lines, 
the greater the investment and the more 
it costs to keep up the lines. It costs 
more to knock out a cross or repair a 
telephone in the country than it does in 
town because it takes more time. 

As an exchange grows larger, the call- 
ing rate per station increases and the up- 
keep per line is larger. This is why 
expenses increase more rapidly than in- 
come in a growing exchange. 
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Telephones and Automobiles. 

The human being is a queer animal. He 
does not seem to object to the price he 
pays for luxuries, but is eternally fighting 
the price of the necessities of life. There 
are almost 4,000 automobiles in Boone 
County and 5,000 telephones. 

Your county has as large, if not the 
largest telephone development per unit of 
population of any county in the state—one 
telephone to each five of population—yet 
Boone County last year paid ten times as 
much for gasoline and oil with which to 
run its automobiles as it paid for ex- 
change and toll line telephone service 
combined. 

If the upkeep, repair, depreciation and 
running expense, including tires, gasoline 
and oil, of each automobile is one dollar 
per day, the people of this county spend 
annually $1,460,000 on automobiles not in- 
cluding the purchase price. This is 20 
times as much as is spent for telephone 
service. 

If it were a question of doing without 
automobiles altogether, or telephone serv- 
ice altogether, we believe the public would 
give up the automobile in preference to 
its telephone system. The truth of the 
case is that no modern invention fills the 
absolute needs of community life so much 
as the telephone and costs as little. 

Depreciation. 

Depreciation is the destructive force of 
the elements upon our poles, wires, cables 
and other equipment. The minute a pole 
is set in the ground, it starts to decay; 
as soon as a wire is strung, it begins to 
rust; no sooner is a cable strung than the 
sheath begins to crystalize and eventually 
cracks, thus rendering it useless. Nothing 
that we use grows better with age but 
everything gradually goes to pieces and 
sooner or later must be replaced. 

There is no escaping the action of the 
elements. A company that does not charge 
a rate that permits of a proper reserve 
for depreciation will finally find its plant 
rotted down and rusted out and no money 
with which to replace it. And then, too, 
we have to contend with fires, storms, 
sleet and floods which destroy parts of 
our property all at once. 

If any community desires good and con- 
tinuous telephone service, the rate which 
it pays must be sufficient to provide for 
replacement as fast as the elements and 
daily wear tear it down. In addition to 
this, equipment becomes out of date and 
must be junked and discarded and re- 
placed with new in the interest of better 
and more modern service. This expense 
must be met from the income of the 
company. 

Telephones and Good Roads. 

Just as roads, houses, fences and farms 
go to pieces if not kept up, so does tele- 
phone property. We would be very negli- 
gent, indeed, if we did not call your 
attention to the necessity of keeping up 
the property in order to give good service. 
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Your telephone system is similar to 
your highway system. Each is a means 
of keeping you in touch with your neigh- 
bor. The fee simple (ownership) of vour 
highways belong to the abutting property 
owner, yet you have the use of these high. 
ways and pay to keep them in repair. Stil] 
you do not own the roads. 

The property ownership of your tele- 
phone system belongs to the stockholders, 
yet it is dedicated to public use, wholly 
governed and regulated by the 
which uses it. 

Your avenues of communication—roads 
and telephones—are absolutely essentia! to 
community life. Just as the dirt roads 
of a few years ago no longer meet the 
public need and are being replaced by 
good gravel and concrete highways, so 
your former grounded line, open-wire, 
magneto telephone system has had to be 
replaced by a full metallic cable-con- 
structed, common battery plant in order to 
meet the demands for service. 

Like your roads, telephone service is 
good, bad or indifferent just in proportion 
as you pay to make it so. 


public 


Good Telephone Service. 

While telephone companies have stand- 
ards as to what constitutes good service, 
the nature of the business does not permit 
a fixed standard as in the case of water, 
gas or electric current. What one sub- 
scriber considers good or fair service, an- 
other vociferously condemns, depending 
largely upon the temperament of the party 
using the service. The human element 
both as to company employes and _ sub- 
scribers enters into giving service, and 
so long as the human element is a part of 
the service, there will be occasional errors. 

The service of your grocery, garage, 
department store, postoffice, etc. is not 100 
per cent perfect and never will be—but it 
can not be said you do not get good serv- 
ice from these concerns. So with your 
telephone company; as long as your tele- 
phone service is comparable with other 
services rendered you into which the hu- 
man element enters, your service is good. 

Remember that interference with ouf 
lines by other wire-using companies and 
that lightning, winds, snow, sleet or rain, 
falling branches and trees, through n0 
fault of our own, often interrupts your 
service. Also that your telephone instru- 
ment and switchboard are composed of 
very delicately-made and _finely-adjusted 
electrical apparatus which is easily thrown 
out of order and your service for the time 
being is broken down. 


And also remember that our clerks, 
operators, inspectors and linemen are ht- 
man beings like yourself and sometimes 
unintentionally make a mistake. But ut- 
like you they work for hundreds and thou- 
sands—not for one or a few persons —who 
pass judgment upon their actions. 

With all this we believe our 
compares favorably with any other class 
(Concluded on page 30.) 
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Some of the Toll Operator’s Problems and How She Solves Them—The Im- 


portance of Accurate Ticket Detail—Recording Operator Must Have Cour- 
tesy, Accuracy and Speed—Papers Presented at Pennsylvania Convention 


Operators’ Problems and Qualifica- 
tions. 

Miss Florence Ringling, 
Assistant Chief Toll Operator, Keystone 
Telephone Co. of Philadelphia. 

In preparing this paper on the subject, 
“Problems and Qualifications of a Toll 
Operator,” and taking up the problems 
first, the ‘natural question would be, 
“What are a toll operator’s problems?” 
and having found out, enumerate each and 

every one of them. 

One might say that anything which oc- 
curs that has a tendency to delay or pre- 
vent call from being completed at all, be- 
comes a toll operator’s problem. Gener- 
ally speaking, the ordinary problems a 
toll operator meets from day to day are, 
as a rule, pretty well covered by the rules 
and regulations governing her work. 

The operator’s first duty—or shall we 
say problem ?—is to complete a call as soon 
as possible. We all know, however, that 
there are causes resulting in delayed or can- 
celled calls of which she has nocontrol. <A 
subscriber who is in the habit of calling 
certain toll or long distance points daily 
and whose calls the toll operator is fami- 
liar with presents no problem to her, for 
in many cases she knows number and 
name of party wanted and, as a usual re- 
sult the call is completed very promptly. 

It is, however, a different proposition 
on a call where subscribers calling are 
hard to understand or cannot give com- 
plete information as to the name of firm, 
party wanted, number of telephone or ad- 
dress, as the case may be. 

Her problem then is to help such sub- 
scribers as much as possible by, in the 
first case where the subscriber is hard to 
understand, being unusually careful in re- 
peating back, and emphasizing that part of 
the information given that she is in doubt 
of having understood; in the second case, 
on calls where information is incomplete, 
to ask such questions, the answers of 
which, if the subcriber can give them, 
when passed to the distant toll operator, 
will be a help in completing the call. 

For example, a call is received for a Mr. 
Blake who is a salesman and who will be 
iN a certain town today ; the firm for whom 
he works is anxious to get in touch with 
him. The only information given on the 
call is name of party wanted and name 
of town where this party is supposed to be 
on a certain day. 

The problem of the toll operator in this 
Case is to ascertain by questioning the 


Party placing the call, at what hotel he 
would be most likely to stop; if this 
Information can not be given, what busi- 


ness concerns would Mr. - Blake most 
likely call on in this town. Any informa- 
tion in either case would be of great help 
to the distant toll operator in locating the 
party wanted. 

True, calls of this nature are few when 
compared with total calls handled, but 
unless the toll operator receiving this call 
meets and solves the problem presented, 
a lost call and, therefore, lost revenue as 
well as a disappointed subscriber are the 
result. And so one might give various ex- 
amples of calls in which problems present 
themselves; but it is safe to say that a 
toll operator when encountering what one 
might say are out of the ordinary prob- 
lems will, if keen about completing calls, 
complete a good percentage that would 
otherwise be cancelled, if she uses judg- 
ment in questioning the party placing the 
call, and takes advantage of every avail- 
able course to get the call completed. 

Every operator, whether she is what is 
known as a local operator or a toll oper- 
ator, must be courteous. Too much can- 
not be said about this one thing of cour- 
tesy, for no matter what happens either on 
a local, toll or long distance call, whether 
it is completed or not, courtesy in its 
handling is of the very first importance. 
This is especially true in the handling of 
toll or long distance calls where the party 
calling is hard to understand or the infor- 
mation given is incomplete. The courteous 
and intelligent way a call of this kind is 
handled very often gets the results de- 
sired, and is a means of establishing calls 
that would otherwise be lost. 


A toll operator should be of such a 
disposition that she will not be easily up- 
set or, as one might put it, have “nerves” 
in the handling of her work; for if she 
does, it will be reflected in her work and 
can not help but be noticed by subscribers 
she receives calls from and toll operators 
*she has occasion to pass calls to. This, 
it goes without saying, is not productive 
of good toll or long distance service. 

The operator must be familiar with the 
rules and regulations governing toll and 
long distance work. This also applies to 
the various routings. If there is a choice 
of routes, she should know from exper- 
ience what the best routings are and al- 
ways use them when placing calls involv- 
ing these routings, unless the trunks 
should be busy or out of order. She 
should be keen about reporting to her 
supervisor anything of any nature which 
she experiences in the handling of her 
work, that delays the rapid and accurate 
handling of the calls. 

In short, to summarize “the qualifica- 
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tions of a toll operator,” she must be 
courteous; she should have a pleasing 
voice, she should have adaptability to meet 
and solve out-of-the-ordinary operating 
problems when presented. She must be 
thoroughly familiar with rules and regu- 
lations governing toll and long distance 
work; she must be thoroughly familiar 
with the best routings; and last but by 
no means least she must conduct herself 
in such a manner both with her associates 
and the public, that she will be well 
thought of by all with whom she comes 
in contact. 





The Necessity of Ticket Detail in 
Handling Calls and Reports 
in Proper Order. 

Miss Edna Bateman, Chief Operator, 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of 
Penna., Harrisburg, Penna. 
Telephone’ calls come under two classes 
—local and long distance. All telephone 
work is very important, but there is one 
part more important than the rest and that 
is long distance work, because usually 
where long distance service is used, it is 
for business purposes; therefore, it is 
very essential that the long distance op- 
erator be very efficient in handling long 

distance calls. 

In answering long distance calls the op- 
erator should introduce herself by saying: 
“This is Long Distance.” While the call 
is being recorded, or before the party 
hangs up, the operator should repeat the 
ticket in case there should be any chance 
of being misunderstood. When this is 
done, the operator should use the phrase, 
“Thank you, Mr. Parkenheimer. The op- 
erator will call you.” 

In recording a ticket, the operator 
should have the filing time on her ticket— 
in other words, the time she received the 
call—the number of the telephone the party 
is using; his name, if he will give it, if 
not, the name of the firm, or party, whose 
telephone he is using; the place that he 
wants, and the name of the party to whom 
he wishes to speak. 

If he should give the name of a firm, or 
a number, then the operator should ask 
him if he wants to talk to any particular 
party. If he wants to talk to any one 
that answers the telephone, the operator 
should use the correct code, AY, which 
means anyone, on the face of her ticket. 

When the ticket is made out, there 
should be enough information on the call 
that will enable her to pass her call with- 
out trouble. 

When the operator rings for the termi- 
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nating operator, she should immediately 
announce her station by saying, “Hbg. a 
ticket.” If it should be a collect call, the 
operator should say, ‘“Hbg. a KI” which 
means a collect ticket, so that the op- 
erator receiving the ticket will know at 
once what to do. 

After announcing to the operator that 
she has a ticket for her, she should in a 
very clear voice pass her the ticket, giv- 
ing her number and the name of the party 
called for. 

lf the party calling does not happen 
to know the number of the party he is 
calling, the originating operator should 
get all the information concerning the 
call, and then ask the operator at the 
terminating office for I. B., which means 
information, and she, in turn, will give 
the number desired. 

The record on a ticket should be suf- 
ficiently complete that the various steps 
taken in handling the call may be follow- 
ed and understood. For instance, if an 
operator takes a ticket, and does not get 
enough information on it so that the oper- 
ator who relieves her will understand the 
ticket, then she will have to call the party 
and ask him again for the information. 
This not only causes delay but does not 
have a very good effect upon the party 
calling. 

If, after the operator gets the ticket, 
the circuit is busy, she should use the code 
“N C” which means “no circuit”. If the 
circuit is out of order, she should use the 
code “O D” which means “out of order”; 
in either case, the time should be put on 
the ticket with the correct codes. Then 
the operator should try other ways to com- 
plete her call. 

If the party called for does not have 
a telephone, the proper code “N F” 
which means “No Telephone” should be 
placed on the back of the ticket. 

Every effort should be made to complete 
the connection before canceling the call. 

Codes should be memorized and used 
between operators. They are not used, 
however, in giving reports to the public 
or any one except operating employes. 

All tickets canceled should bear the rea- 
son for their cancelation as learned by 
the operator during the time of her in- 
struction period. 

If there is a telephone near to the party 
called for, the operator should inquire 
whether they will send for the party called. 
If this method cannot be used, the oper- 
ator should inquire of the party calling 
whether he wishes to send a messenger 
for which an extra charge will be made. 

Each morning, the chief operator should 
examine the tickets of the preceding day 
in the expectation that among them will 
be some, which, from the nature of the 
reports, will appear to justify an effort 
to establish the connection. 

Reports on all calls should be promptly 
given to the subscriber. 

Summarizing briefly, the 


following 
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points should be observed: First, filing 
time, the time at which the calling party 
gives the details of the call; second, re- 
cording trunk number; third, recording 
operator’s personal number. 

Tickets as received should be given 
prompt attention. The filing time should 
govern the order in which the calls are 
passed. 

Incompleted tickets should be retained 
at the position so as to be found promptly 
and acted upon in proper order at the 
proper time and without waste of circuit 
time or delay to the subscriber. 

In establishing a connection to a distant 
office, if the first route should not be avail- 
able and an alternate route is available, 
it should be used immediately. 

When the delay is due to “no circuit” or 
“out-of-order” circuits, a suitable report 
should be made to the subscriber. The re- 
port of “no circuit” should not be given 
until ten minutes have elapsed from time 
of filing. 

A report of circuits “O D” should not 
be given until the operator has found that 
no suitable circuit is available, and she has 
tried every way available to get her call 
through. 

In ringing for operators, especially a 
circuit running east and west—or in other 
words, a combination circuit—the operator 
should listen on the line before ringing. 
If an operator is using the line, she must 
come in on the line and tell the operator 
the line is in use, that she will call when 
not busy. 

When the originating operator has 
passed her call and the subscriber is 
through talking, the operator at the origin- 
ating station must clear her line so that 
the line is o.k. when the next operator has 
a call on the same line. 

Let me again emphasize that we must 
try to be very efficient in this service of 
handling long distance calls as the general 
public gains either a good or bad impres- 
sion from the service it receives on its 
long distance calls. 


Things the Recording Operator 
Should Know and Do. 
Miss Rosella Shiber, 
Chief Toll Operator, Johnstown 
phone Co., Johnstown, Penna. 
We all know that the operater who 
takes calls from the patron is called the 
recording operator. As she is the first 
representative of the long distance depart- 
ment with whom he comes in contact, it 
is from her he receives his impression of 
the company and the service. An efficient 
recorder is at all times businesslike and 
courteous in her dealings with the public. 
The requirements of a recorder are 
many, but the most important are: Cour- 
tesy, accuracy, interest, speed and pleasing 
tone of voice. 
Every line operator knows only too well 
what it, means in waste of circuit time to 
handle ‘tickets written by inaccurate and 





_ locating the called party. 
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careless recorders. On the other hand, 
there is nothing in my estimation tiat 
causes the patron to lose confidence in ihe 
service more than the knowledge that he 
is connected with a recorder who is care- 
less in recording the information neces- 
sary to complete his call. 

Interest is a requisite that enables a 
recorder to like her work and, if she takes 
an interest in her work, her tickets are 
bound to show the result. 

Speed is a very important requisite for 
this reason: During the rush of business 
hours the majority of calls received are 
from business houses, and it stands to rea- 
son that they expect their calls handled 
with accuracy and dispatch, and with as 
little annoyance to them as possible. The 
recording operator can assist very much 
in accomplishing the latter by taking the 
information rapidly and correctly the 
first time it is given, and complete enough 
in detail to enable the line operator to 
complete the ticket without a recall of the 
patron. 

What constitutes sufficient information 
is often a matter of judgment to which 
the recorder should give careful atten- 
tion. If the patron appears unfamiliar 
with the placing of a long distance call, 
the recorder should assist by asking such 
questions as will give the greatest aid in 
If he appears 
familiar, she should allow him to give the 
call in his own way, thereby avoiding need- 
less interruption. 

Of the first and last requisites named— 
courtesy and pleasing tone of voice—too 
much cannot be said. The public has 
every right to expect the highest standard 
of courtesy from all persons represent- 
ing a public utility, and it is largely from. 
the operator’s voice and manner that he 
receives his impression of her and the ser- 
vice. 

We should at all times use our very best 
voice or, as it has been well expressed 
“The Voice With a Smile.” <A displeas- 
ing tone of voice antagonizes the listener, 
while a pleasing tone of voice has the op- 
posite effect. . 

It is not always what we say, but the 
tone and manner in which we say it. A 


courteous manner seldom gives the 1m- 


pression of courtesy unless accompanied 
by a pleasing tone of voice. It, there- 
fore, behooves all of us to remember these 
words, “The girl worth while is the girl 
who can smile: when everything’s gone 
dead wrong.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, April 23.—Copper—steady; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 17c. Tin— 
firm; spot and nearby, $45.37; futures, 
$45.62. Iron—steady; No. 1 nortliern, 
$31.00@32.00; No. 2 northern, $3". @ 
31.00; No. 2 southern, $27.00@28.00. Lead 
—steady; spot, 8c. Zinc—easy; East ate 
Louis spot and nearby delivery, 7.)°@ 
7.15c. Antimony—spot, 8.12@8.25c. 
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Who Is at Fault ? 


Utilities’ Sins of Omission and Commission—Courtesy, ‘‘A”’ of Telephone’s ‘‘A, 
B, C’s’’—Public’s Faults Include Discourtesy, Waste of Service, Lack of Appre- 
ciatior—Paper Read at Rushville Meet of East Central Indiana Association 


By Carl Wilde 


Director of Service, Indiana Public Service Commission 


It is generally admitted that unless the 
proper relationship exists between the pub- 
lic utilities and the general public, the 
service rendered to the public by the utili- 
ties can not be satisfactory. It is also 
quite as generally admitted that such rela- 
tionship, as it at present exists, leaves 
much to be desired. 

With your permission, | should like to 
discuss the reasons why the public rela- 
tions of the utilities leave much to be de- 
sired, and whether the fault lies with the 
utilities or with the public. I have the 
idea that, perhaps, the fault lies not 
wholly with either side, but a little with 
both. 

Ordinarily, when I am trying to bring 
two disputants to terms, I find fault with 
each one separately and endeavor to con- 
that he is thus 
bring about the proper mood for accom- 
modation. I have always believed that 
this plan would probably be equally effica- 
cious in bringing about an improved un- 
derstanding between the utilities and the 
Whether, however, it will work 


vince him wrong, and 


public. 
when one party is present while unpleas- 
ant truths are being told the other, is 
highly problematical. The 
testing the plan is to try it out. 

Let us take, first, the sins of commission 


best way of 


and omission of the utilities, especially of 
the telephone companies. 
Problems of the Company. 


Telephone companies have perhaps the | 


most difficult task which falls to any class 
of utilities. Perfect service does not exist 
in telephone operation. Those who aim 
highest realize that if nine calls out of ten 
are properly consummated, the service is 
as nearly perfect as it can be made. It 
is difficult for the public to forgive the 
uncompleted 10 per’ cent. 

The telephone is, in itself, an instrument 
or irritation. It is as some cynic has 
said of woman: “There is no living with 
or witliout her.” So with the telephone— 
we could no longer live and transact busi- 
hess without it under present conditions 
of civilization; but its use is a constant 
source of .annoyance. 

To «nd .the Jine busy. when we wish 


urgently to,speak to-some.party is as irri- 
tating 2. though the operator were deliber- 
ately refusing: to,,complete our call. To 
be calle! out’@f bed jin the darkest middle 
of the . silly night arouses our antagonism 
to the | \ephonedpand our irritation is in- 
Crease -/ the, mews, We receive is unpleas- 
ant. ') Lbearegj,.f junwelcome tidings 





is always unwelcome, and night calls usu- 
ally bring bad news. Seldom 
one call us at 2 a. m. to inform us that 
we have fallen heir to a million dollars. 
At least, that has been my experience. 

Another misfortune in telephony is the 
fact that the cost per subscriber, of oper- 
ating a telephone system increases as the 
system enlarges. 

This is difficult for a layman to believe, 
and by the time that he has become con- 


does any 


vinced of it he has acquired so great a 

















Carl Wilde, of the Indiana Commission, 
Looks at the Telephone Situation From 
the Viewpoint of Company and Public. 
knowledge of telephone practice that he 
can no longer be considered a layman. 
This intrinsic fact also militates against 
proper public relations because it is not 
realized by the ordinary subscriber and 
because he doubts the good faith of those 

who tell him that it is a fact. 
Patience and Courtesy Necessary. 

For these reasons, telephone men must 
be even more patient and more painstak- 
ing in their endeavors to establish and 
maintain proper public relations than 
those who conduct other utilities. 

The essentiality of courtesy has been 
preached at every meeting of this kind 
since telephone associations have been in 
existence. It is the “A” of the ABC’s of 
telephone practice. And yet, occasionally, 
representatives of telephone companies are 
guilty of impatience and discourtesy. A 
man who can not refrain from discourtesy 
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under the extremest provocation, would 
better leave the telephone business and en- 
gage in some occupation where contact with 


the public is not constant and intimate. 


Public Unaware of the Difficulties. 


Telephone men sometimes fail to make 
proper allowances for the general public’s 
lack of knowledge of the difficulties of 
telephone operation. After a storm, which 
causes nine-tenths of their telephones to 
go out, they become annoyed if some sub- 
scriber thinks his service should be re- 
stored in 15 minutes. They consider a 
subscriber unreasonable who insists in 
complaining that central tells him “the line 
is busy” just because she is too indolent 
to ring his number for him. 

They know what a heart-breaking job 
it is to get things going after a severe 
storm; they know that no operator will 
ever report a line busy to avoid complet- 
ing a call—but they forget that the gen- 
eral public does not know these things. 
They forget that there are thousands of 
telephone subscribérs who still harbor a 
vague idea that telephone wires are hol- 
low and are used somewhat in the manner 
of speaking tubes; that to even the 
intelligent subscriber the intricacies 
of telephone operation, which to you who 
operate telephone companies seem so sim- 
ple, are as mysterious and obscure as the 
most occult psychic phenomena. 

Forbearance and patience, and a con- 
stant putting of vourself in the place of 
your subscriber, must be exercised or your 
public relations will inevitably suffer. 


and 
most 


A few telephone men in this state, none 
of whom, I trust, are located in the east 
central portion, have an exalted idea of 
the necessity of insisting on their rights 
and on the observance of the very letter 
of their rules and regulations. They are 
like the late lamented Amos Hay whose 
epitaph is said to read something like this: 


Here lies the body of Amos Hay, 

Who died disputing the right of way; 
He was right as he sped along, 

3ut he’s just as dead as if he were wrong. 


Men of this stamp insist on resolving 
every doubt in the favor of their com- 
pany. They believe it wrong ever to con- 
cede a point to a customer and insist that 
such concessions constitute unlawful dis- 
crimination. 

When they finally concede a point, they 
do so grudgingly and unwillingly, leaving 
the subscriber as dissatisfied as before. 
They have the delusion that they are 
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always right and everybody else is always 
wrong. As a general rule these men finally 
become insolvent and make way in the 
telephone business for men who realize 
that other people are as prone to be right 
as they are. 

These are a few of the sins some tele- 
phone men commit. Mistakes of this 
character have nothing to do with the 
physical operation of the plant or its con- 
dition, which should, of course, be as 
highly developed as the nature of the com- 
munity in which it is located will permit. 


Good Plant Is Not Enough. 

But the man with a plant in perfect 
physical condition who tolerates discourt- 
esy in his employe—who insists constantly 
and unswervingly on his rights, and who 
makes no allowance for public misconcep- 
tions of telephone operation—will lose out 
more quickly and more completely than 
one whose plant is antiquated and whose 
equipment is obsolete but whose employes 
wear the genial smile that won’t come off 
and who occasionally concedes a point to 
a public which always foot the bills. 

We must remember that the utilities of 
today have fallen heir to an unpleasant 
inheritance consisting of public mistrust 
and skepticism. A generation or two ago, 
when profits were plentiful and there was 
no regulation in the land, a few railroads 
and a few of the other public utilities 
adopted the attitude that the rights of 
the public need not be considered. This 
attitude is generally summarized in the 
famous phrase of the railroad magnate 
who said: “The public be damned.” 

In the present day, this attitude among 
utilities is remarkable for its scarcity. But 
the public distrust engendered by it in 
days gone by still persists, and we can 
not wonder that this is so. 

It is a good deal like the story of the 
villian and the heroine in the melodrama: 
In the first act, he sent her a box of 
poisoned candy; in the second, he set 
fire to the house in which she lay asleep; 
in the third act, he tied her to the rails 
just before the limited was due; in the 
fourth act, he scuttled the boat in which 
she was escaping from the ship he had set 
on fire; and in the fifth act, when she 
repulsed his advances, he reproachfully 
said, “Why do you mistrust me, Mabel?” 

The public’s attitude is a little like that, 
and, while it is not justified in these days, 
it exists and must be reckoned with. 
Frankness and absolute good faith are the 
antidotes which in time will counteract 
this poison of the past. 

And now let us consider for a few 
moments whether the public has failed to 
do its share in bringing about a proper 
relationship with the utilities which serve 
it. In speaking of the public, I may use 
the plural personal pronoun which I can 
not use in referring to the telephone com- 
panies, because I am not a telephone man, 
but am a member of the public which buys 
the wares of the utilities. 
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It is generally agreed that unless a pub- 


lic understands some of the elementary 
features of telephone operation, its mis- 
conceptions and misunderstandings must 
constantly bar the way to the establish- 
ment of a proper relationship. Many 
thousands of dollars are being expended 
by telephone companies in conducting cam- 
paigns of education. 

Have the Public Done Their Share? 

Have we, who constitute the telephone 
public, met these utilities half way? Have 
we endeavored to understand some of the 
first principles of telephony? Or have we 
totally ignored all the difficulties which 
confront those’ who operate telephone 
plants and simply demanded service al- 
though we have not acquired the knowl- 
edge we must possess in order intelli- 
gently to co-operate in rendering such 
service satisfactorily ? 

Every telephone subscriber should have 
an idea of the process a telephone call 
goes through. There is no magic about 
the matter. The simple elements involved 
in the completion of a telephone call are 
quite understandable, although the mind 
of the layman must always be astounded 
by the wonders of the telephone. 


Knowledge Brings Forbearance. 

It seems to me that it is the duty of 
every member of the telephone-using pub- 
lic to acquire sufficient knowledge of tele- 
phone operation that he may know the 
course a call takes, and that he may under- 
stand how a connection is set up. If he 
will acquire this knowledge, he will be 
more patient and forbearing toward the 
operator when occasionally and very rarely 
a call goes wrong because of her fault. 

I have emphasized the need of courtesy 
on the part of telephone employes. I am 
afraid, however, that greater reproach 
lies with us than with the telephone people. 
Because we do not see the operator, we 
frequently forget that it is a woman, 
wholly entitled to our respect, whom we 
are addressing, and we employ language 
and emphasis we would never think of 
using towards a lady to whom we are 
speaking face to face. 

To our fellow patrons we are often 
equally discourteous, and when we are 
given the wrong number—usually through 
our own fault—we often address the un- 
fortunate we are disturbing as though he 
were purposely spoiling our call. You 
would be surprised to know how high a 
percentage of wrong numbers is caused 
by the subscriber’s mistake—by transposi- 
tion of numbers— reliance on imperfect 
memory— want of plain enunciation. The 
percentage caused by the telephone oper- 
ator is very small indeed. 

We sometimes fail to pay our bills 
promptly and our service is occasionally 
discontinued for this reason. When this 
occurs, we feel a decided grievance toward 
the telephone company. We forget that 
telephone companies operate under a con- 
stant expense which must be met; that 
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operators’ wages must be paid when they 
are due; and that linemen will not work 
in sleet and snow unless their wages are 
forthcoming. 

We forget, too, that the loss due to bad 
accounts goes to make up the operating 
expenses of a company, and that a com- 
pany that is careless about enforcing its 
collections is, therefore, penalizing the 
subscribers who pay promptly. 

Another question we must ask ourselves 
is: “Do we use the telephone prudently 
and considerately, or do we waste the 
service by making unnecessary calls?” 

Many subscribers do not realize that 
every call costs money to complete. If 
the members of a community do a great 
deal of unnecessary telephoning, they make 
the cost of rendering service inordinately 
high, and this cost must be reflected in 
the rates, which must be paid equally 
by the prudent user as well as by the 
wasteful user. 

The cost of each individual unnecessary 
call is small; the cost of the aggregate 
unnecessary calls is enormous. The num- 
ber of calling subscribers one operator 
can serve must be largely determined by 
the calling rate per subscriber—and the 
smaller the number each can serve, the 
larger the number of operators and the 
greater the cost of operation. 

The length of our calls is also an im- 
portant factor. When a line is tied up by 
a lengthy conversation, persons calling 
parties on that line get the busy signal and 
hence must keep calling. Such calls must 
then be considered in the class of unneces- 
sary calls. Protracted conversations also 
entail the necessity of increased trunk 
facilities, and hence add to the cost of 
the service. 

Then, and Now. 


Perhaps our greatest sin is a lack of 
appreciation. Having become accustomed 
to the marvels, we no longer appreciate the 
wonder of instantaneous communication. 
Our ancestors, at no remote period, when 
they wished to send a message, sent a boy 
on horseback, and if the distance were 20 
miles, they considered themselves fortu- 
nate to have an answer in six or seven 
hours. Now we call a party 20 miles away 
by telephone and if the call is not com- 
pleted in five minutes, we feel aggrieved, 
and we find fault and condemn the service. 

To be able to converse with a friend 
a mile away is only in degree less mar- 
velous than to have it in our power to 
carry on conversations with persons at 
San Francisco or New York. Of all 
modern inventions, none is more wonder- 
ful than the telephone. Every man in our 
community, no matter how large it may 
be, is our neighbor. Men thousands of 
miles distant from us are more easily ac- 
cessible than were those who lived on 
neighboring farms to our grandparents. 

It may be seriously doubted whether the 
cohesion and unity of a nation as tremen- 
dous as ours could exist in the degree 
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in which they exist today, without the 
telephone. No other agency, with the pos- 
sible exception of the railroads, can take 
greater credit for this condition than the 
telephone. 

For these reasons we must never forget 
that those who operate our telephones are 
engaged in a great public work in which 
they are entitled to our loyal co-operation. 
We must not forget that by doing our 
share we become participants in this work 
and may, with them, take some degree of 
credit for its development and perfection. 

Of all the important activities in which. 
the Indiana Public Service Commission is 
engaged, I believe that there is none more 
important than this business of establish- 
ing a proper public relation. It affects 
every other activity of the commission. 
Without the existence of such a relation, 
the service of no utility can be satisfac- 
tory; and no utility can receive rates ade- 
quate for its proper operation unless its 
service is satisfactory. 

The willingness of the public to pay 
an adequate rate depends directly upon the 
relation of the public to the utilities. 

Poor public relations—unsatisfactory 
service, inadequate rates grudgingly paid, 
deterioration of the plant, eventual in- 
solvency. 

Proper public  relations—satisfactory 
service, adequate rates, constant develop- 
ment and modernization of plant, continu- 
ation of usefulness to the public. 

The confidence of the public in its utili- 
ties is the very foundation upon which the 
future of the utilities must be built. It is 
the duty of every utility operator to do his 
share to build this proper public relation; 
it is the duty of every member of the 
public to do his share. The members of 
an organization like the Kiwanis Club, 
representative as they are of the highest 
ideals of citizenship, may do much in 
this work. 

Leadership entails responsibilities. Mem- 
bers of organizations like this, whether 
they seek it or not, are inevitably leaders 
of public opinion and upon them rests 
the heavy responsibility of guiding that 
opinion aright. Such leadership, insofar 
as the establishment of proper relationship 
between telephone companies and the public 
is concerned, can only be intelligently ex- 
ercised by an acquaintanceship with the 
simple elements of telephony. 

Every member of the Kiwanis Club 
should acquire a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of telephone practice, which will 
enable him intelligently to co-operate with 
the telephone utility in his community 
when it is making an honest endeavor to 
serve the people, and be able to recognize 
when such endeavor is not being honestly 
made. 

It is commonly said that the utilities are 
servants of the people. If that is true— 
and it should be—it follows that we must 
understand the work our servants are do- 
ing; that we may punish if they do their 
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THE VALUE OF SYSTEM IN OPERATING. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


While I talk to you regarding the value of system, consider that I am 
discussing your office as it is, or as it should be conducted. 

What is system? System is method, order, routine, uniformity. 

Where does system start in your office, operators? Should it not start 
with clean, neat, orderly surroundings? Yes, for one-third of your day is 
spent in these surroundings. When system starts at the front door, it filters 
like sunshine into every department. 

What is the result of the absence of system? Disorder, irregularity, 
untidiness, confusion, discord, want of method. If the responsibility of putting 
things into order does not fall to your lot, the responsibility of keeping things 
in order does. 

Some operators say, “I don’t have to scrub, sweep and dust at home, and 
I won’t do it here.” So they sit with their feet in a clutter and wonder what 
is more dreary than telephone work. After awhile they get married—I wonder 
what kind of housekeepers they make. 

MORAL: If the feet are in a clutter, the mind is also in a clutter. 

* * * & 

We often hear an operator say: “My tickets are so stacked up that I 
don’t know where to begin.” It is evident that such an operator does not 
handle her work systematically. If she did, she would have the tickets in 
their proper compartments, or arranged on the key shelf according to the 
stage they had reached. 

For instance, all tickets on which she is holding-her subscriber’s line, or 
a line to another operator, are spread out in the order of the precedence, with 
the earliest nearest to the calculagraph. Any ticket on which she is not hold- 
ing the subscriber’s line may be included if she is about to make an attempt. 

If she is timing a ticket “out” or “in,” such ticket is in the spiral of her 
ticket holder which corresponds to the cord in use. 

The farthest spirals of the ticket holder are reserved for tickets on which 
she has left an “nc” call order at some intermediate office and released her 
subscriber’s line. 

She keeps all tickets on which an attempt is due in 15 minutes, except those 
already mentioned, in a pack on her key shelf, with the earliest on top. 

If she has any tickets on which the next attempt is due later than 15 
minutes, these tickets will be placed in the ‘awaiting completion” compart- 
ment. 

Some other good pointers are: 

Start to work with a good point on your pencil ; 

Keep a supply of blank tickets in the proper compartment ; and 

See that your calculagraph is in good working order. 

These are a few of the essential details which should be observed if you 
wish to work systematically and thus prevent irregularity, untidiness, con- 
fusion, muddle, discord, and want of method. 

The tributary operator has various responsibilities of a different nature. 
She has more than a toll operator responsibility. 

To begin the day right, the rooms must be swept and dusted. The fire 
must be kept burning in winter. The toll collections and telephone rentals 
must be handled; some commercial work in connection with these collections 
must be recorded. Local service must be promptly and efficiently given. 

All the links of a chain should be of one size and of equal strength. In 
telephone work every office which interchanges business is a link in a great 
chain of service; each link is equal in size of responsibility and strength. But 
like the iron chain, the chain of service is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Your link of service is interwoven with mine. 
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work ill and also that we may reward 
when their tasks are well and faithfully 
performed. 


Annual Meeting of Telephone Pio- 
neers October 19 and 20. 
The annual meeting of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America and the second meet- 


ing of the general assembly of the Pio- 
neers will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 
20. 

The announcement sent out by President 
L. H. Kinnard and Secretary R. H. Star- 
rett states that complete details will be fur- 
nished as soon as possible. 











Ideas of Plant and Exchange People 





Cable, “Buried” Without Conduit, 
Simplifies Locating Trouble. 


Louis Pitcher, manager of the Dixon 
Home Telephone Co., located at Dixon, 
Ill., claims to be the originator of a new 
idea in connection with the construction 
of “buried” cable, applying the term to 
cable to be buried in the ground without 
the protection of conduit. 

Many companies desiring to install 
“buried” cable have refrained from doing 
so because of the difficulty of locating 
trouble which might be caused by mois- 
ture but the Pitcher scheme, seemingly 
would overcome that difficulty to a great 
extent. 

To locate trouble with the Murray or 
Varley loop tests, using a Wheatstone 
bridge, requires a good wire. The Pitcher 
type of cable has a good wire always 
available, by reason of a pair of enamel 
insulated wires being installed in the cable 
during its manufacture, the pair being 
also insulated with paper in the regular 
manner. 

On branches from the main cable the 
enameled pair is spliced to a regular pair 
in the main cable giving an enameled pair 
for testing purposes in any given run. 

After securing an approximate location 
with the bridge, the exact location may be 
determined by digging up the cable and 
using a wireless tester to get the exact 
location. 

One great advantage of the Pitcher 
type cable is that the added cost is only 
about two dollars per thousand feet of 
cable. 

All the larger manufacturers of cable 
are familiar with the Pitcher scheme and 
several operating telephone companies have 
already adopted it. 


Giving a “Busy” Signal Without 
“Busy Back” Attachments. 
“We are enclosing copy of a mimeo- 
graph letter recently mailed our subscrib- 
ers, together with a sketch of the circuit 
mentioned,” says M. L. Golladay, secre- 
tary and general manager of the Holden 
Home Telephone Co., Holden, Mo. “We 
thought probably this might be of interest 
to a good many plants that do not have 
rotary ringing machines with busy-back at- 
tachments. The letter is self-explanatory.” 


To our Subscribers on the Holden ex- 
change: : 

For more than 20 years, it has been the 
policy of this company to give the best 
telephone service possible; to this end, no 
expense has been spared. 

In line with this policy, our operators 
have for years been attempting to do 
something no other company ever at- 


tempted, viz., give the answer “The line 
Shall I call you?” 


is busy. 





With our  constantly-increasing sub- 
scriber list, this has been getting increas- 
ingly hard to do, until finally the time con- 
sumed in giving this reply has slowed up 
the service to the point where iit is ac- 
tually a detriment to the service; if the op- 
erator was very busy and forgot to call 
- subscriber, it caused dissatisfaction 
also. 

At considerable expense we have in- 
stalled apparatus in our Holden switch- 
board identical with that used in the larg- 
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Circuit of the Busy, Back Arrangement. 


est cities, which operates as_ follows: 
When the line the subscriber calls for is 
busy, the subscriber hears the hum of the 
busy signal at once; the time the opera- 
tor formerly consumed in telling the sub- 
scriber, “The line is busy,” is used in 
answering the next subscriber. 

Accordingly, on and after Monday, the 
19th, the practice of giving the reply, “The 
line is busy. Shall I call you?” will be 
discontinued. If the line or number called 
for is busy, you will hear the busy signal 
immediately and will hang up and call 
again. When you call for a number, you 
will get quicker response from the operator 
as she will not be engaged in telling some 
other subscriber, “The line is busy.” 

Trusting our efforts to improve our 
service will meet with your approval, we 
beg leave to remain, 


Yours for the best service always, 
The Holden Home Telephone Co. 


“By means of a stepdown transformer, 
the hum of the 60-cycle 110-volt lighting 
current, which is generally available, is 
utilized. A slow-acting relay is used for 
the interrupter. 

“We are again getting out a directory, 
which this year shows a profit, from ad- 
vertising, of over $250. 

“It looks like things move in cycles in 
the telephone business as well as others. 
The farm mutual pest is starting again in 
some quarters, helped by some manufac- 
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turers, I am sorry to say. These latter 
should be boycotted by all real hones:-to- 
goodness telephone companies. This is a 
matter that should be discussed in our 


‘ state associations.” 


Getting the Public to the Exchange 
Through the Children. 

“Would you like to hear about our 
‘Mother’s Day’ reception?” asks Manta J. 
Elder, chief operator, the Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., Ottawa, Kans. 

“There were 40 invitations sent out to 
our mothers and a few friends. The op- 
erators who board in town were allowed 
to invite the lady of the house where 
they boarded. There were 26 guests ac- 
cepted our invitation and all the others 
sent sincere regrets that they could not 
attend. 

In order to handle the affair efficiently, 
committees were appointed as follows: 

Two of the operators were stationed 
at the street door to receive the guests. 
These operators presented each visitor 
with a lovely little buttonhole bouquet 
of sweet peas. One of the girls then 
escorted the mothers to the upper landing 
of stairs. 

There, two other operators 
them and escorted them to the rest room, 


received 


where four girls were busy serving punch 
and wafers. Other operators saw _ that 
each guest was introduced to all others 
and assigned a comfortable seat. An- 
other operator presided over the phono- 
graph. 

Our mothers were soon chatting easily 
and pleasantly. Our restroom, although 
very cozy and ‘homey,’ is not large and 
we could not put on a very elaborate enter- 
tainment. However, our friends and 
mothers were very much interested in our 
work and we spent a great deal of our 
time in showing them over the different 
departments. 

The traffic room was, of course, the 
main object of their interest as most of 
them had daughters working there. The 
information desk, with our new up-to-date 
Acme file in book form with celluloid 
tubes came in for a great deal of their 
admiration, as most of them had never 
seen anything of this kind. 

When our guests left, each expressed 
their appreciation of our reception and 
interest in our work. As they were leav- 
ing, each was presented with a folder 
containing pictures of our different de- 
partments. 

This is the second time we hav: sien 
the ‘Mother’s Day’ reception, anc it '5 
such a success we expect to make it an 
annual affair. We want our mot!rs to 
feel a deep interest in their dau -hter> 
share of this wonderful work of o:*s. 
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We are making a special effort to get 


our subscribers to visit us. A few weeks 
ago we sent an invitation to each of our 
physicians. 

To date, none of them has called, but 
sme have acknowledged the invitation 
and thanked us, so we live in hopes that 
they will come when they find it con- 
yenient. 

Our manager, Mrs. E. C. Ricketts, is 
4 strong believer in subscribers’ visits. 
Feeling that it would be a good thing to 
interest the children, she extended, 
through her little daughter who is a mem- 
ber of the fourth grade, at one of our city 
schools, an invitation to them to visit us. 
There were 27 in the class accompanied 
by their teacher. What an excited little 
group it was! They wanted to know 
the why and wherefore of everything, 
and it kept the manager and myself busy 
explaining. 

First the manager took them through 
the commercial department showing them 
how their parents’ names and telephone 
numbers appeared on the ledger and how 
the bills were made out. The adding ma- 
chine was very interesting to them and 
that afternoon, in class, when the teacher 
asked one little boy why he was frowning, 
he said: ‘If I had an adding machine like 
Catherine’s Mamma (Mrs. Ricketts), I 
would not have to frown so.’ 

After they had been shown the com- 
mercial department, they were brought up- 
stairs, filing up two and two, but they 
failed to stay ‘two and two.’ 

You should have heard and seen them. 
We let them get up close to the board, 
right back of the operators, and they 
asked questions as fast as they could— 
and much faster than we could answer. 
The incoming signals, the cord signals, the 
ringing and answering keys, the headsets 
the operators wore, and many other things 
claimed their attention and prompted their 
questions. We allowed them to listen a 
few seconds through the headset and their 
eyes shone with interest. 

The toll calculagraphs were explained 
to them. One little fellow, watching an 
operator insert a ticket and wait for the 
subscriber to begin conversation, said to 


her, ‘Hurry up there or you will lose a 
minute.’ 


The terminal room was especially in- 
teresting to the boys. One of the linemen, 
very ably explained it to them and it was 
almost impossible for their teacher to 
coax them out of this department. 

The manager presented each child with 
a ‘dead’ line lamp, giving them a little 
talk about the use of the lamp, and telling 
them to tell their mothers and fathers 
how it was used. She also told them to 
€xtend her cordial invitation to them to 
visit us. No doubt many of these little 
tolks will tease their parents about coming 
until they will accompany them to call 
on us, 


Children are very observing and we find 
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it a real pleasure to tell them about our 
work. While it is necessary to explain the 
work in more simple way than it is with 
grown people, they seem to grasp ideas 
just as quickly as our adult visitors.” 





Tri-State’s District Managers and 
Toll Instructors Talk Service. 
Various phases of local and long dis- 

tance telephone service and methods 

whereby those services could be improved 
in line with the constant aim of the com- 
pany for better service, was the chief 
topic of discussion at a convention of 
district managers and toll instructors of 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

held April 14 at Mankato, Minn. 

Miss Gertrude Sheldon, Rochester, toll 
instructor for the eastern district, officiat- 
ed as chairman of the session. All pres- 
ent were asked to express themselves on 
the question of improved service and these 
various short talks brought out many 
interesting and valuable tips regarding all 
angles of telephone operation. These 
meetings are being held regularly through- 
out southern Minnesota for the benefit of 
those employed by the Tri-State company 
and have been found very beneficial. The 
next gathering will convene at Rochester 
or Owatonna late this month or early in 


May. 

Those attending the Mankato conven- 
tion included: Miss Gertrude Sheldon, 
Rochester, and Miss. Adelaide Thiemer, 
Owatonna, toll instructors, eastern dis- 


trict; Miss Elsia Mueller, Albert Lea, toll 
instructor, southern district; Miss Edith 
Yust, Mankato, toll instructor, western 
district; Miss Etta Schendel, Olivia, toll 
instructor, northern district; Miss Ruby 
Rutherford, St. Paul, toll instructor, St. 
Paul district; W. I. Howard, traffic su- 
perintendent, and W. P. Kimball, district 
traffic chief, both from the general offices, 
St. Paul; Chas. D. Ellsworth, Rochester, 
district traffic chief, eastern district; H. 
M. Heenan, Olivia, district 
northern district, and O. A. 
Mankato, district manager, 
trict. 


manager, 
3eliveau, 
western dis- 


The Telephone Cord Has Had an 
Interesting Development. 


The present cords used for connecting 
telephone desk stands and receivers have 
several notable improvements over the 
original silk tinsel cord used as far back 
as about 1879 near the beginning of the 
telephone industry. 

The original silk cords, however, were 
remarkably well adapted for telephone use. 

The conductors, instead of being made 
of stranded copper wire like electric light 
cords were constructed by winding a thin 
copper ribbon spirally around a cotton 
thread and then braiding several of these 
threads together to form the tinsel con- 
ductor. This made the conductor very 
flexible and enabled it to withstand re- 
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peated bending without injury. The use 
of silk for the outside braid was also par- 
ticularly advantageous because, being an 
animal fiber, it resists absorption of mois- 
ture from the air and thus affords good 
electrical insulating properties not obtain- 
able with cotton or other vegetable fiber 
braids. 

Studies were made to obtain improve- 
ments which would increase the life of 
instrument cords and make them less lia- 
ble to cause interruptions to service. Meta! 
alloys were investigated as substitutes for 
the pure copper ribbons used to make the 
tinsel conductor. 

As a result, an alloy was adopted which 
has the effect of largely increasing the 
period of service of the cord to the time 
when the conductor begins to disintegrate 
from being bent back 
forth. 


continually and 

Although it did not readily absorb mcist- 
ure from the air, one difficulty experienced 
with the original silk cord, which was par- 
ticularly troublesome during continued 
rainy weather, was its lack of resistanc« 
to excessive moisture. 

If, for instance, an instrument was left 
near an open window, and the cord became 
wet during a shower, the moisture would 
soak in and short-circuit the conductors 
so as to put the station out of service. 
The same trouble occurred if wet umbrel- 
las were left against cords, where cords 
were wet trom mopping floors, etc. 

It was not feasible to apply the ordinary 
water-prooting because _ this 
would make the cords too stiff for tele- 
phone use. 

Development work on the problem re- 
sulted in the adoption during 1918 of a 
special process which has been applied to 
instrument cords manufactured since that 
time. This treatment gives them the prop- 
etty of resisting excessive moisture, and 
at the same time does not appreciably af- 
fect their flexibility. 

The present desk stand cord may be 
soaked in water for several hours without 
any effect on the service, whereas the plain 
silk cords would under such conditions put 
the station completely out of service in 
iess than five minutes. 

This improvement eliminates a large 
number of interruptions to telephone serv- 
ice which would otherwise be caused by 
accidental wetting of cords by subscribers. 

The new type of cord is being used by 
the Bell system for new installations and 
replacements as needed, but it is imprac- 
tical—on account of the enormous quanti- 
ties which would be required—immediately 
to substitute it for all cords now in use 
throughout the system, and the change will 
be made gradually. 

Until a few years ago, all 
cords were green in color. 


processes 


instrument 
A study of 


various colors resulted in the adoption of 
the brown cord which has less tendency 
to soil and fade and consequently presents 
a better appearance while in service. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


To grow as a tree is grown— 
Sprung from a seed, 'wind-blown, 
Far from the parent stock; 
Rooting in a kindly soil 

Far from the mad turmoil, 
Beside a moss-brown rock. 


Deep in the woodland glade 
Tempered by sun and shade, 
Watching the years roll by; 
*Til blustering winter’s blast 
Weakens our hold at last, 
And, crashing to earth, we die. 


In Nature there is a seeming half-haz- 
ardness which baffles the mind of man 
to explain. True, the seasons come and 
go with proper regularity and with but 
little change in length or condition. 

The sun and all the heavenly planets 
swing in their appointed circles without 
deviating a hair or lagging a second from 
their appointed orbit or schedule. But in 
the scattering of seed it seems that a great 
deal is left to chance—not that chance 
fails in the long run, because it does not, 
but if seed falls on sterile or stony soil, 
it is apparently wasted. 


The mind of man is not great enough 
to figure out a scheme for earthly en- 
deavor, and have it succeed, with much 
left to chance. We must plan, definitely, 
and follow those plans in detail to their 
final completing, if we are to realize our 
wishes. [Ve must leave very little to 
chance, and nothing at all that we can 
avoid. ‘We must go over the field care- 
fully in arranging for our plants, or re- 
-uilding old ones, and must figure every 
little thing. 

The prospective growth of the city; the 
chances for telephone patronage in its dif- 
ferent suburbs; the class of that service; 


‘Let me figave that. 
cando it much Quicker 












We Must Leave Very Little to Chance. 


the type of construction, must be figured 
out in advance, and all these estimates 
must be so reconciled, one with the rest 
of the parts, that in the end we still have 
a plant that fits the needs of the commu- 







We must Care- 
fully Arrange for Our Plants and Figure Everything. 


By Well Clay 


nity; is adequate for all demands on it, 
and yet one in which there is not a sur- 
plus of dead plant lying idle waiting to 
serve patrons who never subscribe for the 
service. 

The usual fault is in estimating too low 
and in not providing enough facilities to 
meet the growth which is usual in many 
of our American cities. 

This is in part due to the 
fact that in estimates we are 
apt to follow too closely the 
rule which governs that class 
of speculation for certain 
classes of cities, averaging 
the United States as a 
whole. Experience may 
teach us that this plan is not 
always safe because certain 
cities, surrounded by differ- 
ent types of industry, grow 
more swiftly or more slowly 
than the average; that, in certain com- 
munities, telephone service far outstrips its 
use in others. 

Salesmen from electrical supply houses 
can tell you that their sales are governed 
by the nature of their districts; that 
when they leave a dairy country, for in- 
stance, where business is good, they may 
run into an exclusive wheat-growing coun- 
try where their jumps are long and their 
list of orders are extremely short. 

The reason for this is, of course, that 
in a dairy country farms are smaller and 
the farmers have money weekly or month- 
ly, from the sales of their eggs, butter and 
meat animals, and by paying their service 
charges oftener find it less of a burden. 
They also need service more, as they sell 
their output oftener than does the wheat 
farmer, who only has one crop a year to 
sell and who is careless of market condi- 
tions the balance of the year. 

The wheat farmer, too, 
having all his money, so to 
speak, come in one bunch 
finds it goes out the same 
way, and the wait between 
paydays is long and weari- 
some. In a mining country 
for instance the rank and 
file of the workers having 
nothing to sell but their 
labor, do not need service 
daily like the dairy farmer. 
Then, too, there is liability 
of long shut-downs when he receives no 
pay and that means hard times for the 
public service corporations that may be 
trying to serve that community. 

Only a small growth may then be looked 
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for in such a community, whereas, in a 
city in the center of a dairy and mixed 
farming country the growth in telephones 
is sure and great, for it is the custom in 
such a community for farmers to retire 
to town when they have gained a compe- 








The Usual Fault Is Estimating Too Low and Not Provid- 
ing for the Growth Usual to American Cities. 


tence. Quite generally they leave either 
a son on the farm, or at least a renter, 
with whom they find it advantageous to 
have telephone service. 

It is necessary that all of these things 
be taken into consideration when looking 
ahead in our business. 

The sure and steady growth is the de- 
sirable condition in all commercial busi- 
ness. In the telephone business where a 
mistake has been made in estimating future 
conditions, it quite frequently happens that 
there is little chance for profit in subse- 
quent operation. 

If the overhead is too great in idle plant, 
it will reflect in the dividends or lack of 
them. If on the other hand the estimate 
lias been too low and one must continu- 
ally overload circuits, poles, arms and leads 
to take care of the requirements the main- 
tenance will be high, as a matter of course, 
as a result of following that style of con- 
struction. 

The sturdy tree, deep in the forest, 
grows slowly but surely and makes a fine 


tree. A telephone plant should be the 
same. 
APHORISM: Moss is not necessarily 


a sign of weakness. 


Plans of National Association at 
Hearing on Depreciation. 

In a letter sent out last week to A, B 
and C.member companies, the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
tells of its proposed procedure relative to 
the hearing in Washington, D. C., on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission's pf0- 
posed depreciation accounting rules. Presi- 
dent MacKinnon in this letter says 
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“An analysis of the commission’s pro- 
posed rules discloses that the commission 
excludes D class companies entirely from 
being required to follow any specific de- 
preciation procedure at this time. C class 
companies also will not be required to com- 
ply with the order but will be expected to 
keep their accounts so that when the com- 
mission shall deem it advisable to make 
the order applicable to C class companies, 
the records of those companies will be in 
such condition that their compliance with 
the order will not be difficult. 

Therefore, those companies that are im- 
mediately interested in the proposed rules 
are the A and B class companies and to 
those companies especially we desire to 
say that the association’s executive com- 
mittee has given the commission’s order 
very careful attention and that at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago, April 7, decided not 
to vary from the position the association 
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took in its statement to the commission in 
June, 1921, and to oppose various features 
of the commission’s proposed rules. 

The executive committee’s position is 


‘well set forth in the statement published 


in TELEPHONY for April 14. On page 15 
of that number of TELEPHONY, you will 
find printed a copy of a brief presented to 
the executive committee by C. B. Randall, 
general counsel of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, Minn., which 
brief the committee approved, and along 
the general lines of Mr. Randall’s state- 
ment the committee will present the atti- 
tude of the association at Washington be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 1. 

The board of directors is to have a 
meeting at Washington on April 30, to 
complete plans for the association’s repre- 
sentation on the following day. 

It has been arranged for C. B. Randall 
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of St. Paul, Minn., and H. L. Beyer of 
Grinnell, Iowa, to discuss the legal phases 
of the matter in behalf of the association 
and for C. A. Bennett, vice-president of 
the Kansas City Telephone Co. to discuss 
the commission’s proposal from the ac- 
counting standpoint and W. I. Polk, of 
Kansas City, to discuss the procedure from 
the engineering standpoint. 

The association will be glad to have the 
co-operation and assistance of representa- 
tives of other companies and it is hoped 
that there will be a representative attend- 
ance of Independent companies at the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s hearing 
which will be held at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, May 1, in the hear- 
ing room of the commission, 18th and 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 
The headquarters of the directors during 
the session will be at the Hotel Pow- 
hatan.” 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of Citv 


Compare Lincoln, Neb., Company 
with Indianapolis. 

From the item which appeared in TEL- 
epHONY of April 14 on page 21, under 
the heading, “Service and the Operating 
Costs,” it might appear that the testimony 
of Harry M. Boggs, chief accountant of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
compared the operations of the Indiana 
Bell at Indianapolis with the Lincoln, 
Neb., exchange of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Obviously, this was not so, for in TEL- 
EPHONY of June 17, 1922, O. E. Johnson, 
of the accounting department of the Ne- 
braska Railway Commission, was quoted 
as giving evidence before the Nebraska 
commission to the effect that the Linciln 
company had 16,063 stations in Lincoln 
and 49,982 outside of Lincoln, a total of 
66,045. 

The annual report of the Lincoln com- 
pany for 1922—which was published in 
the issue of January 20, 1923—shows the 
total number of stations of the Lincoln 
company to be 67,481 at the end of 1922. 


Cancel Citation to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Hotels. 

On April 12, the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission canceled the 
citation which it had issued March 27, 
to various hotels in St. Paul and Min- 


neapolis, it appearing that the hotels cited 
are now complying with the commission‘s 
order of December 28, 1922. 

It was ruled on December 28, that 


Class Two hotels should charge only five 
cents per message, on which the telephone 
company should pay the hotel not to ex- 





ceed one cent commission; also that 60 
cents a month was a reasonable rate per 
station for room telephones in hotels. 

Hotels charging other than these rates 
were ordered to maintain in the lobby, 
or other place convenient to guests, one 
or more public booths at which the five 
cent rate would be charged. 


Higher Rates for 13 Exchanges in 
Andrew County, Mo. 

An order entered March 31 by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
granted the petition of the Andrew Coun- 
ty Mutual Telephone Co. to raise its rates 
in the several towns of the county outside 
of the county seat. The exchanges in 
many of these towns had been operated 
at a loss for some time, and the manage- 
ment felt that the burden of expense was 
not equitably distributed. 

Application to revise the rates was made 
in October, but protests from the affected 
towns served to hold up the decision. 
The new rates became effective April 10. 

The old and new rates at the 13 affected 
exchanges are as follows: 


Old New 
Business— rates. rates 
SIEM, ccbnicdweioesvnas $1.25 $1.50 
OS ere 50 50 
Residence— 
ee EE rea 1.00 1.25 
py ee ae 1.15 
OO ere rr re es 1.00 
at xe aecacasdene 50 50 


The rate for business subscribers fur- 
nishing their own instruments is $1.25; 
and for residence, $1.00. All rentals are 
payable quarterly in advance. The new 


rates will add about $1,500 to the annual 
income of the company. 

In rendering its decision, the commis- 
sion took occasion to compliment the man 
agement on its showing. 


Missouri Company Authorized to 
Issue $45,000 Common Stock. 
A common stock issue of $45,000 was 
authorized for the Kahoka Telephone & 
Construction Co., of Kahoka, by the Mis- 


souri Public Service Commission on 
April 12. 
Exhibits introduced at the hearing 


showed the value of the property to be 
$74,247, and there is an outstanding in- 
debtedness of $9,000. As the present capi- 
tal stock of the company is only $6,000, it 
was desired to have it more nearly reflect 
the equity of the property. 


Nebraska Bill for Maximum Rates 
Killed. 

A. W. Forbes. legislative agent of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, is given 
credit for the killing, finally, of the Oster- 
man bill, before the Nebraska legislature. 
This bill was an attempt to limit the 
present rate-making power of the state 
railway commission by providing that it 
could make maximum rates only for public 
utilities, leaving the latter free to make 
any other rates that it pleased, condi- 
tioned only that they were not in excess 
of those fixed by the commission. 

The house passed the bill in the face 
of strong opposition, but Mr. Forbes was 
able to convince the senate committee 
that it was unwise and unnecessary legisla- 
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The telephone exchange at Elyria, 
Ohio, is an example of what good 
service will do for growth. Since the 
installation of Strowger Automatic 
equipment in February, 1919, the 
number of telephones served by the 
Elyria Telephone Co. has grown 
from 4000 to 5500. 
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Encouraging New Business With 
Strowger Automatic 


It is one of the many merits of the Strowger 
Automatic telephone system that it not only per- 
mits the rendering of telephone service at a cost 
that subscribers are able and willing to pay, but 
it also. sets up service standards so high that in- 
creased demand for service is a natural result. 


A further advantage, peculiar to Strowger Auto- 
matic, is that as the number of. subscribers 
increases, the operating cost per subscriber de- 
creases, enabling a company to handle increased 
business with a larger margin of profit. 


If the equipment you are now using does not 
provide the kind of service that encourages new 
business at adequate rates, we suggest that you 
let us tell you about Strowger equipment,—as 
applied to your own exchanges. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


Internativnal Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
London Paris 


Automstiec Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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tion. While the railway commission did 
not take an active part in apposing the 
measure, the members informed inquiring 
legislators that the bill would accomplish 
no good purpose, since the commission has 
never refused to reduce rates whenever 
asked by utilities and that its policy was 
to see that the companies got whatever 
rates they were fairly entitled to, but that 
if, for any reason, they desired to charge 
less, they would be given the privilege. 

This bill had its origin in the famous 
Bloomfield case, where 600 subscribers to 
the Bloomfield exchange of the Union 
Telephone Co., of Wausa, struck against 
a 22 per cent increase in rates during the 
peak period of prices, and did without 
service for nine months. The company 
finally sold the exchange to two Bloom- 
field men, one of whom is still operating 
it. They asked the commission to restore 
the old rate schedule, and the next day the 
permission was granted. 

The impression got out that the railway 
commission had refused to allow the 
Union company to reduce the rates during 
the strike period, and when the Oster- 
man bill came before the senate commit- 
tee, Representative Keck demanded to 
know why, if it was true the commission 
always granted reductions when asked, it 
had not done so in the Bloomfield case. 

“It was because such half-baked fel- 
lows as you—” began Mr. Forbes, when 
Keck interrupted him with: 

“I am just as well-baked as you are,” 
and started for him. Mr. Forbes met him 
halfway, but hostilities ended there. 

The senate committee reported the bill 
for indefinite postponement, and the sen- 
ate concurred. 


Only One Telephone Bill Passed 
in Nebraska Legislature. 

The Nebraska legislature is expected to 
wind up its session by the first of May. 
The only bill affecting the telephone in- 
terests of the state that passed both 
houses and became a law was introduced 
to relieve the citizens of Endicott, Jeffer- 
son county, of a situation that threatened 
the loss of its exchange. 

The Lincoln company operates this ex- 
change and had made application for its 
discontinuance because it could not be 
made to pay. It was arranging for ser- 
vice from two other exchanges at Steele 
City and Fairbury. The new law prohib- 
its the discontinuance of an exchange in 
any town unless 60 per cent of the sub- 
scribers so petition. The Lincoln com- 
pany will ask for an increase in rates to 
meet the new situation. 

Senate file 200 is now in the house. As 
originally introduced it repealed the sec- 
tion of the physical connection law fixing 
the commissions on toll -messages, a bill 
fathered by Bruce Brown, until recently 
president of the state association. Oppo- 
sition to it arose, and the senate took 
the matter in its own hands and amended 
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it so as to make the 10 and 15 per cent 
charges the minimum and left the com- 
panies free to negotiate their own con- 
tracts for more. 

In its present form the bill is not satis- 
factory to any of the companies, and it is 
likely that it will die in the house files. 


Supreme Court Sustains Injunction 
Against Temporary Rates. 

The Federal District Court in New 
York City was right in granting an inter- 
locutory injunction restraining the New 
York Public Service Commission from 
imposing temporary rates upon the New 
York Telephone Co., the United States 
Supreme Court stated in an _ opinion 
handed down by Chief Justice Taft on 
April 16. 

The actual issue in the long controversy 
—the rates—has been disposed of by the 
final order of the commission. Neverthe- 
less, the opinion rendered by the supreme 
court is looked upon as a precedent worthy 
of attention. ~ 

Through its decision, the supreme court 
sustained the finding of the lower court 
that the temporary rates were confiscatory, 
as they did not furnish a sufficient return 
on the capital invested. Chief Justice 
Taft said in the opinion: 

“The company could only be protected 
from loss by injunction; while on the 
other hand, its subscribers were protected 
by the bond which was required for the 
return of the excess charges collected if 
the injunction should be thereafter dis- 
solved. There was no necessity for any 
test period of the new rates as the court 
had before it evidence as to the revenues 
yielded by the previous higher rates.” 

When the injunction was granted the 
company put up a $6,000,000 bond to cover 
rebates in case the temporary rates were 
sustained. The appeal to the supreme court 
was taken by the commission on_ the 
ground that instead of applying to the 
United States court for an injunction, the 
company should first have asked the com- 
mission to reopen the hearings, and in case 
of a refusal an appeal should have been 
taken to the state courts. 

New York City attempted to become a 
party to this suit, but the supreme court 
rejected its application with the declara- 
tion that the attorney general of New 
York State was amply able to protect all 
the people in the state, including those in 
New York City. 

Chief Justice Taft thus outlined the 
principal conclusions of the Supreme 
Court: 

1. The specially constituted court of 
three judges had jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the application for the injunc- 
tion upon the ground of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the orders of the commission. 

2. The defendants answered the bill on 
the merits without questioning in any way 
the sufficiency or form of its averments. 
The bill specifically alleged that the cost 
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of the company’s property in the state de. 
voted to the rendition of intrastate tele. 
phone service, the cost of its reproduction, 
and its fair and reasonable value exceeded 
the sums of $247,000,000, $373,000,000 and 
$323,000,000 respectively; and that the 
rates prescribed by the commission would 
prevent it from earning more than 2.56 
per cent upon the cost of such property 
and 1.96 per cent upon its fair and rea- 
sonable value, and would not afford it a 
fair return upon such value. In short, it 
apparently stated the ultimate facts upon 
which the company asked relief, omitting 
any mere statements of evidence. 

3. Upon the making by the commission 
of the orders in question, the proceedings 
had reached the judicial stage entitling 
the company to resort to the court for 
relief. 

“It was not necessary that the company 
should apply to the commission for a re- 
hearing before resorting to the court,” 
the opinion stated. 

“While under the public service com- 
mission law any person interested in an 
order of the commission has the right to 
apply for a rehearing, the commission is 
not required to grant such rehearing un- 
less in its judgment sufficient reason there- 
for appears. 

“The application for the rehearing does 
not excuse compliance with the order or 
its enforcement except as the commission 
may direct, and any change made in the 
original order upon the rehearing does 
not affect the enforcement of any right 
arising from the original order. 

As the law does not require an appli- 
cation for a rehearing to be made and its 
granting is entirely within the discretion 
of the commission, we see no reason for 
requiring it to be made as a condition 
precedent to the bringing of a suit to en- 
join the enforcement of the order. 

Nor did the fact that the orders of the 
commission merely prescribed temporary 
rates to be effective until its final deter- 
mination, deprive the company of its right 
to relief at the hands of the court. The 
orders required the new reduced rates to 
be put into effect on a given date. They 
were final legislative acts as to the period 
during which they should remain in effect 
pending the final determination; and if 
the rates prescribed were confiscatory, the 
company would be deprived of a reason- 
able return upon its property during such 
period, without remedy, unless their en- 
forcement should be enjoined. 

4. The application for the injunction 
was heard by the district court upon the 
pleadings and affidavits relating to the cost 
and value of the company’s property, its 
revenue and expenses. It was not necessary 
that the company offer in evidence the 
voluminous testimony that had been taken 
by the commission on the legislative ques- 
tion prior to making the orders in ques- 
tion. The bill did not challenge the orders 
of the cammission on the ground that it 
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had acted arbitrarily without any evidence. 

The sole issue presented was whether 
or not the orders were confiscatory, which 
was to be determined by the court upon 
the evidence submitted to it.” 


Pennsylvania Bell Formally Takes 
Over Two Companies. 

The Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsyl- 
yania, took possession of the properties 
of the Chartiers Telephone Co., of Wash- 
ington, Pa. and the Pittsburgh & Alle- 
gheny Telephone Co., of Pittsburgh, on 
April 14. 

For the present, according to a state- 
ment by Vice-President J. C. Lynch of 
the Pennsylvania Bell, the Chartiers com- 
service will be continued without 
change. Plans are under way to take care 
of the transfer and the consolidation, 
which will be completed in the next few 
months. Wherever possible the plant of 
the Chartiers company will be used in 
making the consolidation. 

A new division, called the Pittsburgh 
& Allegheny Division, has been created 
for the operation of the Chartiers sys- 
tem and the Pittsburgh & Allegheny sys- 
tem. George S. Reinoshi, formerly Pitts- 
burgh district manager, is manager of the 
new division. 

All toll connection to other telephone 
companies will be continued as at pres- 
ent through arrangements made by Bell 
officials with those companies. 


pany 


Granted Higher Rate Schedule for 
Summer Resort Service. 

The Pewaukee-Sussex Telephone Co., of 
Pewaukee, was authorized by the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission’s order of April 
ll, effective immediately, to discontinue its 
summer resort rate of $12 per season of 
five months or less, and to establish a 
schedule of higher rental charges. 

The company has been furnishing a con- 
siderable amount of short time service to 
summer resort residents, and found that 
it was not making an adequate return. On 
a property value of about $17,000 for 1921 
and $18,000 for 1922, an average return 
of 5 per cent was earned. 

The commission found that the company 
makes no connection charge, and as serv- 
ice has to be reéstablished each summer 
season, a schedule of higher rates which 
included the usual $3.50 for connection 
seemed fair. The new seasonal rates are: 


susiness, one-party ...............- $21.00 
Residence, one-party ...........++.- 18.00 
Residence, two-party ...........+.- 15.00 
esidence, four-party .............- 12.00 


Grants Higher Rates in Order That 

_ Plant May Be Maintained. 

The fact that the 1922 revenues of the 
Annaton-Preston Telephone Co., of Stit- 
zer, Wis., had fallen short by some $1,000 
of providing for the depreciation allow- 
ance and had permitted no return upon 
imvestmenc, brought relief from the Wis- 
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consin Railroad Commission. An order 
entered on April 11 gave the company 
authority to place in effect on May 1 the 
advanced rates asked for. 

Authority was also given to discontinue 
the so-called Herrod switch, upon pro- 
vision of facilities for connecting all sub- 
scribers on that line to the switchboard 
at Stitzer. 

The revenues for last year amounted to 
$4,457 and expenses amounted to $4,093. 
The property value as of December 31 
was $19,268, and the provision for depre- 
ciation was $1,349, or 7 per cent of the 
book value. While this was found to be 
somewhat higher than usual, the commis- 
sion found the construction of the lines 
to be such that, if proper service is to be 
furnished, the life of the plant will prob- 
ably not be as long as that of many other 
companies. 

It is expected that the new rates will 
yield something more than the normal re- 
turn upon the property value, but the com- 
mission stated that it could not overlook 
the fact that the system has not been 
properly maintained and that more money 
must be spent to place the plant in better 
condition. 

Although the present officers of the 
company were disposed to do all they 
could to furnish satisfactory service, the 
commission declared it to be impossible to 
maintain an adequate standard of service 
at the present rate. 

The company has been charging $10 per 
station per year, and the new rates are $5 
per quarter for business and $4 for resi- 
dence and rural telephones. There are 
417 telephones in service, of which the 
greater part are residence or rural stations. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 

April 11: Authority granted the Demo- 
polis Telephone Co., of Demopolis, to 
establish a discount rule—25 cents to be 
added to the regular rental, and to be de- 
ducted if the bill is paid on or before the 
10th of the succeeding month. 

CALIFORNIA. 

April 19: Associated Telephone Co. 
granted extension of time until December 
31, 1923, in which to conclude reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of Union Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long Beach 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and San Bar- 
nardino Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as the Associated Telephone Co. 

April 19: Annual report filed by Reed- 
ley Telephone Co., of Reedley. 

ILLINOIS. 

April 26: Hearing held in Chicago in 
the matter of citation issued to the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to show cause why 
rates for service in Chicago and adjacent 
territory should not be reduced. 

MINNESOTA. 

April 12: Citation which was issued 
March 27 to certain hotels in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis for noncompliance with order 
of December 28, 1922, canceled. 

April 20: Schedule of advanced rates 
allowed Granite Falls Telephone Co., of 
Granite Falls. 

April 20: Order entered giving the Bar- 
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rett Rural Telephone Co., of Barrett, per- 
mission to increase the switching charge 
for rural multi-party service to 50 cents a 
month. 

April 20: Authority granted Sherburn 
Mutual Telephone Co. to increase its local 
and rural rates. 

April 21: Increased rates granted Wen- 
dell Telephone Co., of Wendell. 

April 23: Schedule of higher rates al- 
lowed Bellingham Telephone Co., of Bel- 
lingham. 

MISSOURI. 

April 12: Kahoka Telephone & Con- 
struction Co., of Kahoka, granted permis- 
sion to issue and sell $45,000 of its com- 
mon stock. 

April 17: Operation of increased rate 
schedule which was filed by Vandalia 
Union Switchboard Co., of Vandalia, sus- 
pended to 120 days from April 17. 

NEBRASKA. 

April 18: In the matter of the request 
of J. L. Shamer & Sons for an order on 
the Page Telephone Co. for the removal 
of poles of complainant, held that commis- 
sion is without jurisdiction and complaint 
dismissed. 

April 19: Complaint filed by W. M. 
Barbour for the Enterprise Irrigation dis- 
trict alleging that the Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Co. charges toll rates for certain 
messages and asking that the service be 
put on a flat rate basis. 

April 20: Application filed by the Mul- 
len Telephone Co. for order fixing charges 
to be made for furnishing switching serv- 
ice to certain rural companies which it 
serves through an intervening company’s 
exchange. 

April 20: Application filed by the Ara- 
pahoe Telephone Co. for permission to 
issue $7,000 of additional stock. 

New York. 

April 19: Hearing on proposed new 
rates of the Walton Telephone Co., of 
Walton, adjourned for one month, to give 
the company an opportunity to complete 
the appraisal of its property. 

Nortu Dakota. 

April 5: Petition filed by Star Telephone 
Exchange, of Pisek, for authority to dis- 
continue operation. ; 

April 11: Change in discount dates filed 
by Milnor Rural Telephone Co., of Milnor. 

April 11: Proposed cut-off notice and 
collection dates filed by Griggs County 
Telephone Co., of Cooperstown. 

April 23: Hearing held at Stanley in 
the case of the commission against the 
Tioga Farmers Telephone Co., of Tioga: 
the Tri-County Telephone Co., of Niag- 
ara; Wildrose Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Wildrose; Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co.; Williams County Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Ray; and the Northwestern Bell 


Telephone Co., on the so-called “other 
line” charge. 
OnI0. 
April 11: Lynchburg Telephone Ex- 


change, of Lynchburg, authorized to issue 
$15,362 in bonds. 

April 12: Authority given the Brewster 
Telephone Co. to issue $10,000 worth of 6 
per cent bonds. 

April 14: Permission granted the 
Northwestern Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Elmira, to sell its properties to the Arch- 
bold Telephone Co., of Archbold, for 
$3,200. 

May 21: Hearing to be held in Colum- 
bus on the rate case of the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 

; TENNESSEE. 

April 17: Hearing held at Nashville in 
the matter of making permanent the 
temporary rates allowed the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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Chats About Company Doings, 


By Stanley R. Edwards. 


Last month telephone companies in vari- 
ous parts of the country had considerable 
trouble due to storms. On March 11 and 
again on March 18 heavy storms passed 
over Iowa. The snow around West Liberty, 
Iowa, was wet, sticking to the wires and cov- 
ering the ground to a depth of about two 
feet on the level. 

The plant of the West Liberty Telephone 
Co., of which H. B. Melick is manager, 
escaped damage owing to most of it being 
underground. The company has 25,000 
feet of underground cable and 11,000 feet 

















first issue, the March one, carries an ex- 
cellent likeness of President George R. 
Fuller on the front cover, and the first 
article gives an interesting sketch of Mr. 
Fuller’s many years’ association with the 
Rochester organization. 

“A Simple Story of the Capitalization 
Case and the Rate Case,” told by Vice- 
President and General Manager John P. 
Boylan, is followed by “500 in January” 
wherein Commercial Superintendent Frank 

















In a recent “quick lunch” review of tele- 
phone development and an account of the 
duties and problems of his office, at a 
luncheon of the Boston Rotary Club, Mr. 
O’Brien pleaded for a “get-together” spirit, 

He started with the “crazy” suggestion 
of an old-time telegrapher, Charles J. Glid- 
den of Lowell, to tie up Lowell and Boston 
with an old grounded telegraph circuit, 
over which he said it would be possible to 
carry on a conversation, and then told the 
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When Telephone and Telegraph Leads Go Down Like This Western Union Lead in lowa, Line and Maintenance Crews Face Busy 


Times.—Note Emergency Lead Laid on Ground. 


of aerial cable serving 900 subscribers. It 
is planning on building 27 miles of toll 
line this summer. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
views of the Western Union’s Chicago 
and Omaha lead which was built new in 
the summer of 1915. 





R. L. Townsend, business man of Grand 
Junction, Colo., endeavored to cross the 
desert between Grand Junction and Delta, 
Colo., in an automobile. The car stalled 
in a snowbank. Townsend knew that the 
two counties had established a telephone on 
the desert, for any emergency. He reached 
it afoot, after a two-mile trudge, his feet 
badly frozen. 

The telephone was in good order, so his 
plight was made known. A rescue car was 
hurried out and brought him home. With- 
out the telephone, he would have perished. 
It is use of the telephone like in this case 
that gives basis for the contention that it 
is impossible to set a value on telephone 
service and that, regardless of the rate 
charged, it is cheap at any price. 





A new arrival in the list of telephone 
company employes’ publications is “The 
Rochester Telephone Bulletin, issued 


monthly by and for the employes of the 
Rochester Telephone Corporation.” 


The 





T. Byrne presents the results of the drive 
in January for new subscribers. 

Editor Wm. J. O’Hea, on the editorial 
page under the heading, “That We May 
Know Each Other Better,” tells the one 
and only purpose of the bulletin. Traffic 
Superintendent C. G. Vickery gives just a 
little of “What We Are Doing to Im- 
prove Our Service”—just enough to whet 
the appetite for the more that he 
promises. 

The remaining pages of the 16 six by 
nine pages are filled with items of various 
kinds relating to individual, exchange and 
departmental activities, some serious and 
others not so serious. 

It’s a neat little publication and one 
which the telephone folks in and around 
Rochester in the Empire state are justly 
proud of, 





William H. O’Brien, chief of the tele- 
phone and telegraph division of the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Utilities Commission, has 
done a great deal in improving the rela- 
tions between the public and the Massa- 
chusetts telephone companies. During the 
past few months Mr. O’Brien has ad- 
dressed business and fraternal organiza- 
tions telling the story of the telephone and 
telegraph and the difficulties encountered in 
present-day operation. 
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story of telephone development up to the 
present time. Today, in the Boston met- 
ropolitan division, there are 343,000 tele- 
phone stations out of a total of 687,000 in 
the entire state. In Massachusetts there 
are 397,000 subscribers on party lines. 

Mr. O’Brien also told of the work of his 
department in handling nearly 2,500 com- 
plaint cases last year in the spirit of “let's 
sit down and reason together.” 

He said that his experience of 10 years 
in this particular department of state work, 
following many years of similar work out- 
side, had convinced him that 95 men out 
of every 100, particularly in business, are 
fair and reasonable, if you tell them the 
truth and lay your cards on the table. 

He said many have been “kidded” for 
so long that they are still suspicious, but 
cited the work of his department as en- 
couraging evidence that the spirit of “live 
and let live” in the operation of public utili- 
ties as between the companies and the pub- 
lic, is very much more in evidence than 
ever before. 

His experience has convinced him that 
so far as telephone operation is concerned, 
the average man is not concerned alout 
rates, within reason, but rather with serv- 
ice. He declared the New England ‘ele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. had certainly been 
treated fairly by the public and the regu- 
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lating commission since regulation was in- 


stituted. 

Good Service of Most Importance. 

From his experience and viewpoint, Mr. 
Q’Brien remarked, the big thing is service 
and things incidental thereto. He thinks 
the telephone companies could have done 
better in the matter of service for several 
years, and explained this by referring to 
the large percentage of wrong numbers 
given, either through careless operating or 
overloading of the operating force, which 
his department has not been able to do 
much with because of the fact that it has 
a very minimum inspection force whose 
time is more than taken with the adjust- 
ment of routine complaints and the last 
two or three years in the handling of thou- 
sands of complaints against the failure of 
the company to install service. 
these lines that his department has spe- 


It is along 


cialized. 

He said that, as important as transpor- 
tation is, telephone and telegraph service, 
particularly telephone, is the most vital 
thing that enters into the prosecution of 
every form of business. The activities of 
the state department have been to help to 
create a condition where the business com- 
munity in its “bread and butter” activities 
can have as good telephone service at 2:20 
in the afternoon as it can at 9:30 in the 
morning, barring any great climatic dis- 
turbance that knocks everything to smith- 
ereens. 

As against the shortcomings of the com- 
and their operating Mr. 
O’Brien showed the other side of the pic- 
ture—the failure of the average business 
man to protect his “bread and butter” by 
permitting his telephone service to be used 
only for business purposes between 9 and 
5, and of the average residence subscriber 
who insists upon using his telephone line 
to the exclusion of his neighbor, who is 
upon the line with him and paying the 
same price. 

Social Calls on Business Lines. 


Mr. O’Brien cited specific cases that had 
come to his attention, and the attention of 
his inspectors where business men talk on 
unimportant social matters during business 
hours, necessitating the giving of “busy” 
reports to people trying to get in on the 
line to do business. 

He told of many such cases, adding that 
it was none of the commission’s business 


panies forces, 


how a business man spent his money, but 
when he protested that people calling his 
place of business were told the line was 
busy when it was not, he has a responsi- 
bility which he must recognize as well as 
the responsibility of the company to see 
that the service is always of a reasonable 
Stands «d, 

He aid the business man who spent 
money ‘or what appears today to be nec- 
essary advertising of various kinds to no- 
tify th~ public that he has something to 
sell, and then uses his telephone or tele- 
phone 


‘or social and unimportant matters 
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during business hours or permits his em- 
ployes to do the same thing, is certainly not 
getting a return for hts advertising ex- 
penditures. 

Why Wrong Numbers Are Given. 

In regard to the giving of wrong num- 
bers by the operator, Mr. O’Brien said 
there are two sides to the question: One 
where the operator does not stay on the 
line long enough to make sure that she 
has the number right and to give the call- 
ing party a chance to correct her if nec- 
essary, thus adding a tremendous debit to 
telephone traffic during the busy hours of 
the day; and the other is the case of the 
calling person who sticks a telephone in- 
strument on his eyebrow, or the top of his 
ear, and talks anywhere except into the 
mouthpiece. 

Many times a subscriber who does this 
repeats the number two, three or more 
times, then gets peeved because the opera- 
tor does not get it right; she gets peeved 
at the delay, takes a chance that she has it 
right, jumps off with the call and a little 
later in comes a supervisor and helps to 
straighten the matter-out. When such a 
performance occurs thousands of times a 
day, one can easily see what a tremendous 
effect it has upon telephone service. 

Mr. O’Brien told of the many things that 
are necessary in order to secure service for 
many people who really need it, such as 
the changing of single lines to two-party 
lines and two-party to three and four, 
which condition never improves telephone 
service. 

He laid great stress upon the necessity 
for coOperation. not only between the pub- 
lic and the company and the public utilities 
department, but between telephone users 
themselves. 

For several years Mr. O’Brien has em- 
phasized in his report the vital necessity 
for some drastic action to take care of the 
telephone subscriber who insists upon using 
his line as long as he pleases to the ex- 
clusion of his neighbor. Now the tele- 
phone company finds itself up against the 
toughest proposition that it has had to face, 
with large sections of boards completely 
tied up because of long-winded talks by 
party-line subscribers. 

The campaign just begun by the tele- 
phone company to stop this, he said, is the 
result of the hammering by his depart- 
ment for several years. The present action 
of the telephone company, relative to con- 
versations of more than five minutes on 
party lines, has the complete and hearty 
cooperation of the telephone department of 
the commission, he declared. 

The speaker stressed those two points; 
namely, excessive use of business and resi- 
dence lines with unnecessary conversation 
and the necessity for the development of 
a “let’s sit down and reason together” pol- 
icy in the working out of all these public 
utility problems. 

In this connection he said he could con- 
ceive of no question on which, if men on 
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with: the disposition, 
agree to sit down and to- 
gether, they could not sooner or later find 
a common ground for the adjustment of 


all their troubles in a manner satisfactory 


sides, 


b« ith 
would 


proper 


reason 


to all concerned. 

In closing he said, “The more you de- 
velop the ‘get-together’ spirit the better 
community you develop—and the better 
community the better state, the better state 
the better nation, and the good old U. S. A. 
can't be any too good to suit me.” 

How failure to promptly answer the tel- 
ephone costs business men money was re- 
vealed in figures announced last month by 
J. B. Cassels, district manager of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at Albany, Ala. Mr. Cassels said a care- 
ful check had been kept on one telephone 
in Albany and that during the year ap- 
proximately $450 worth of sales had been 
lost each month. Ina year’s time the mer- 
chant was said to have lost approximately 
$550 profit, basing the figures on a basis 
of 10 per cent profit. 

“This shows how failure to answer the 
telephone promptly loses money for the 
subscriber, as well as makes the persons 
calling blame the telephone company for 
poor service,’’ Mr. Cassel pointed out. 

“If every subscriber will codperate with 

the company by answering every incoming 
call promptly, we are sure that our local 
service will be much improved and will 
prove far more beneficial and satisfactory. 
We sincerely hope we may obtain this co- 
operation.” 
York 
Telephone Co., two of whom are women, 
arc named in the award of Theodore N. 
Vail memorial medals for noteworthy 
public service performed in 1922, it was 
announced recently. Eight of the awards 
were for saving life. 


Fourteen employes of the New 


Perhaps the most spectacular case of 
the 14 is that of Bert C. Posey, a cable 
splicer, of Brooklyn. While splicing a 
telephone cable on an East River pier on 
August 8, Posey heard the cries of a 
drowning man, who was about to go down 
for the third time. Posey dived to his 
rescue, brought him to the surface, and 
cried for aid to lift the victim, John Egan, 
tu the pier. This done, the bystanders 
forgot Posey, who, although exhausted, 
made his own way to safety, where he 
found Egan left for dead. By persistent- 
ly applying his knowledge of first aid, 
Posey finally restored respiration, having 
virtually saved Egan’s life twice in one 
day. 

The two women who will receive bronze 
medals are Miss Florence Fillingham and 
Mrs. Irene Crawford, telephone operators 
in the village of Wilson, Niagara County, 
who on May 1 spread an alarm which 
thwarted the activities of a bandit gang 
and resulted in the capture of one of the 
gunmen. 


of public or private service which you re- 
ceive and that our employes are as faith- 
ful and as efficient as the best. 

The Telephone a Necessity. 


No modern invention possibly has be- 
come a greater necessity in our method of 
living than the telephone. Business is lit- 
erally built upon its use, while the home 
is incomplete without it. 

A little more than one generation ago 
there was not a telephone in existence, 
while today America alone has more than 
14,000,000 in use. They bind business to- 
gether so that factories and stores, pro- 
ducers and consumers many miles apart 
are in instant communication with each 
other the same as if all were working 
under the same roof. 

These silent, hidden messenger wires 
reach from home to home, from home to 
the store, office, factory and farm to such 
an extent that the feeling of isolation or 
inconvenience of communication is lost 
and we move about conscious that upon a 
moment’s notice, without leaving our 
room, we can have a social chat with a 
friend; call the grocer, druggist, doctor, 
plumber, department store, school house, 
factory or farm, knowing we will have 
an immediate answer to our question or 
response to our request. 

Money No Measure of Value. 

The value of telephone service can not 
be measured in dollars and cents. No 
community without telephone service can 
exist in competition with another com- 
munity that has telephone service. 

Does anyone imagine that, if Lebanon 
and Boone county had no telephones, out- 
side capital would invest money in fac- 
tories and farms, stores and homes as 
freely as in neighboring cities and counties 
where good telephone service existed? 

The truth of the case is that if all tele- 
phone service were wiped out of Leb- 
anon there would begin to appear vacant 
office rooms, then vacant stores, and vacant 
homes, followed rapidly by decreasing 
trade—because live tradespeople and pro- 
fessional men and women were locating 
elsewhere—until Lebanon would be a city 
of silent factories, empty business houses 
and tenantless homes, and grass would 
eventually be growing where now exists 
your well-kept, paved streets. 

Your telephone system gives a life to 
your community for which there is no 
substitute, and without which, in a few 
generations, Lebanon would cease to exist 
as a business and social center. Good tele- 
phone service is as essential to a healthy 
community life as good streets, pure 
water, sanitary homes, schools, churches 
or any other essential commodity or insti- 
tution. 

When you pay a telephone bill, you do 
not pay for what the service is worth in 





“Telephone Talks” to 


(Concluded from page 14.) 


dollars and cents; you are paying your 
proportion of what it costs to keep the 
telephone company up-to-date and in good 
working order. 

Your telephone company is not free to 
do as it pleases in the matter of fixing 
rates or giving service. The law requires 
us to serve all applicants impartially. 

Law and Order. 

The physician can refuse to receive or 
treat anyone as a patient; the bank does 
not have to loan money to every applicant, 
nor does the merchant have to accept as 
a customer everyone who wants his goods. 
The telephone company, however, can not 
deny service to anyone who applies for it 
and is willing to comply with the rules of 
the company. 

If in a certain section of the city we 
have no spare wires and some one applies 
for service, the law contemplates that we 
inust furnish that service if in so doing 
the cost is not wholly unreasonable. We 
can not select our customers. It is true 
tliat some are much more able to pay for 
telephone service than others, but we can 
not adjust our charge on the ability of 
our patrons to pay. 

We classify our service into two gen- 
These 
two classes are further divided into party- 
line or main-line service. 


eral classes—business and residence. 


The law compels us to charge the same 
price to every one for the same class of 
service. We can not make it on the basis 
of the ability of the more wealthy to pay, 
or on a price less than cost to meet the 
ability to pay of persons of less’means or 
smaller salary. 

We must adjust our rate to the average 
ability of the community, keeping in mind 
all the time the requirements of the com- 
pany of a certain amount of gross revenue 
necessary to give good service. There is 
no other way. 

How Rates Are Fixed. 


Before we can change our rates we 
must file our proposed schedule with the 
public service commission and receive its 
approval. Before the commission ap- 
proves, it gives the merits of our claim a 
thorough investigation by having an audit 
made of our books, an appraisal made of 
our property, an investigation made as to 
our securities and past performance. 

A public hearing is then held at such 
time and place as the commission may 
elect and all facts are thrown in the bal- 
ance, the evidence weighed and a decision 
rendered accordingly. 

We shall endeavor to have this hear- 
ing in Lebanon in order that you may be 
present if you so desire. We have no 
facts to conceal, no figures to keep away 
from you. Our course is open and above 
board. We seek to join hands with you 
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the Public 


in solving the problem of good, continu. 
ous future telephone service at a rea- 
sonable rate that is fair both to the 
stockholders and to you. 

Our Duty to You. 

Our chief duty is to give you telephone 
service. We are not after your money, 
only insofar as it will enable us to render 
the service which you desire and pay the 
legal rate of return on the investment. 
Our eyes are not on your pocketbook but 
on your telephone, the equipment and the 
employes that render service. 

You have a greater interest in the tele- 
phone plant which serves you than the 
stockholders themselves. They could dis- 
pose of their investment here and place 
their money elsewhere—but this commun- 
ity can not substitute anything else for its 
telephone system nor do without it. It is 
a fixed factor in your business and social 
life. 

We who manage your telephone system 
work for a salary, and it is possible for 
us to sell our services elsewhere. But you 
can not escape your telephone system be- 
cause your business is here and your home 
is here. It is true that. you might sell out 
or move away. Should you do this, the 
business will still be continued by 
successor, and your house would become a 
home for another. 


your 


We manage this telephone property for 
you and in your interest. Outside of mak- 
ing a living, we have no other purpose in 
holding our present position, except to 
see that you have service. It is true that 
it is also our business to look after the 
stockholders’ interests and get for them, 
if possible, a fair return upon their in- 
vestment. 

While the property is theirs, the service 
is yours, and your interest is paramount 
It is of vital importance to you that the 
plant be kept up and maintained so as to 
continuously give good service not only 
now but in future years. This can not 
be done unless you pay a rate for service 
that will enable us to do this. 

We would be neglectful of our duty to 
you if we did not now warn you that the 
present revenues are not sufficient to e1- 
able us to continue to give good service 
and keep the plant in even a normal state 
of efficiency. 

This is not so much our problem as tt 
is yours. It is up to you, whether you 
are willing to pay a rate that will enable 
us to furnish that service and permit the 
stockholders to have a fair return upol 
their investment. We do not believe the 
fair-minded people of this county want to 
hold down the rates to such a low level 
that service will become unsatis‘actory 
and stockholders receive nothing. 

This is the whole matter in a nutshell. 
This problem is yours as well as ours. 
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Personal and Biographical Notes 











Charles M. Niezer, president of the 
First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and also president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Fort Wayne, on April 16, 
was elected president of the Home Tele- 

















Frank E. Bohn, Who Has Been with the 
Home Company in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
for 16 Years, Is Now Operating 
Vice-President. 


phone & Telegraph Co., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Wm. L. Moel- 


lering. He has been connected with the 
company for the past 2% years as a 
director. 


Frank E. Bohn was promoted to the 
position of first vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., at a 
meeting of the board of directors on April 
16. This promotion to the position of op- 
erating vice-president places Mr. Bohn in 
complete control of the operation of the 
entire property. 

Mr. Bohn has been with the company in 
various capacities for the past 16 years, 
having been secretary and general man- 
ager for the last four years. The ex- 
cellent manner in which he has handled 
the Property during this time has resulted 
m his being placed in complete charge 
as operating vice-president. 

Otto Marahens has been elected 
Secretary of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
Marahrens has been connected with the 
company for 20 years, having entered its 
employ in 1903. He held the position of 
assistant secretary and auditor prior to his 
recent promotion to secretary of the com- 
pany. 

George L. Hall, for several years 
Manager of the Home Telephone Co. at 


Dowagiac, Mich., has resigned owing to 
ill health. 


F. E. Platt, of Kalamazoo, Mich., for 
some years connected with the Michigan 


State Telephone Co., has been selected to 
take Mr. Hall’s place. 

Mr. Platt will be in charge of the Home 
company until the consolidation at Dowa- 
giac is effected, when he will have charge 
of the one office into which the two will 
be merged. 


George R. Fuller, of Rochester, \. Y.. 
president of the Rochester Telephone 


Corp., was. surprised by more than 500 
employes of the corporation at a luncheon 
at the Senaca Hotel, Saturday noon, April 
7, the occasion being his 73rd_ birthday. 
Mr. Fuller was flabbergasted as he en- 
tered the ballroom and the hundreds of 
employes arose and cheered. 

The affair was arranged entirely by the 
employes and was a complete surprise to 
Mr. Fuller. Frank T. Byrne was toast- 
master, H. B. B. Mayo, of the maintenance 
department, represented the men and Miss 
Rose Speier, of the traffic department, re- 
sponded for the women. 

Expressions of loyalty, devotion and re- 
spect were echoed for the genial presi- 
dent, who for many years has guided the 
destinies of the corporation. At the con- 
clusion of the luncheon Mr. Mayo pre- 
sented Mr. Fuller with a bowling ball 
which Mr. Fuller rolled in Buffalo, March 
31, when the officers of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. defeated the officers of 
the New York Telephone Co. Mr. Ful- 
ler’s average for this match series was 
182. 

Miss Rose Speier, on behalf of the girls, 
presented Mr. Fuller with roses, one for 
each of his 73 years. 

A musical program, including an or- 
chestra made up of the employes of the 
corporation, assisted in making the dem- 
onstration a joyous one. Mr. Fuller was 
visibly affected and found great difficulty 
in expressing his appreciation to, as he 
terms it, “his girls and boys.” 

In 1886 Mr. Fuller was one of the small 
group of contributors to a fund for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of an 
investigation to determine whether or not 
some telephone system not infringing the 
Bell patents could be installed in Roches- 
ter. About that time a demonstration was 
given before this group of a so-called 
“writing telephone,” which later developed 
into the ““Teleautograph,”’ which is used 
rather extensively today by a number of 
large concerns. This was Mr. Fuller’s 
frst attempt to become affiliated with the 
telephone industry and it is interesting at 
this point to note the advancement in the 
art of telephony. 

Nothing developed until 1896 when Mr. 
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Fuller, who had not lost the desire to 
enter the telephone field, learned that the 
Automatic 
endeavoring to secure a franchise in Buf- 
falo for the operation of an automatic 
telephone system in that city. He 
curious to learn how a telephone system 
could be operated automatically and_ se- 
cured some literature 
Shortly afterwards he met a representa- 
tive of the Automatic Telephone Service 
Co., who urged that an effort be made 
to obtain a franchise for operating a com- 
peting company in Rochester. 

Steps were soon taken to interest some 
local people of influence in the securing of 
a franchise for an Independent company, 
and in 1897 an application was made to 
the common council for 
While this application was under consider- 
ation, an automatic system was set up in 
the common council chambers, connecting 
eight or ten stations, which was demon- 
strated for two weeks. The application 
for the franchise was withdrawn shortly 
thereafter as it became obvious that the 
committee tc which it had been referred 
would not report favorably upon it. 

In 1898 Mr. Fuller was successful in 
interesting a group of prominent citizens 
in the organization of an Independent tele- 
phone company in Rochester, who were 
ready and abundantly able to finance the 


Telephone Service Co. was 
was 


describing it. 


such franchise. 

















George R. Fuller, Veteran Telephone Man 
of Rochester, N. Y., Was a “Surprised” 
Guest of His Employes on His 
73rd Birthday. 
undertaking if it deve!oped that there was 
a demand for competition and that the 
support of the community could be relied 

upon. 
A canvass for five-year contracts was 
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made during 1898-99 and 1,500 such con- 
tracts were secured and submitted to the 
common council in support of the appli- 
cation. The franchise was granted April 
14, 1899, and the Heme Telephone Co. 
was incorporated by 15 Rochester men. 
Of these 15 men there are but four alive 
and two were incorporators and are direc- 
of the Rochester Telephone Corp, 
J. Foster Warner and George R. Fuller. 

The construction of the plant was be- 
gun in 1899, and opened for service with 
2,000 telephones in May, 1900. Mr. Fuller 
Home Tele- 
until 


tors 


secretary of the 
phone Co. from its incorporation 
December 22, 1899, when he was elected 
secretary of the Rochester Telephone Co. 
He was secretary and treasurer from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1901, to January 12, 1903, when 
He con- 


served as 


he was elected general manager. 
tinued in these offices until December 11, 
1905, when he was elected president and 
general manager of the company and held 
these offices until August 1, 1921. 

The Rochester Telephone Co., notwith- 
standing the handicap of its contract with 
the city limiting the charges for telephone 
service, was able to carry along under Mr. 
Fuller’s 
good service, but it could not finance addi- 


able management and to give 
tions to meet the ever-increasing demands 
for new service, and as the merging of 
dual systems in larger cities was rapidly 
taking place, it became evident that sooner 
or later the elimination of competition and 
the merging of competing companies in 
brought about. It 
remembered that no dividends 
were paid on the Rochester Telephone 
Co.’s stock after July 1, 1906, and there 
was no market for its This 
will explain why it could not finance the 


Rochester must be 


should be 


securities. 


requirements demanded by increasing ap- 
plications for new telephones. 

Because of this condition, negotiations 
were entered into with the New York 
Telephone Co. early in 1916 for the con- 
solidation of the two plants. The result 
of the negotiations matured in the con- 
solidation of the two companies into the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. on August 1, 
1921. Mr. Fuller was elected president of 
the new corporation on that date. 

In 1902 the New York State 
pendent Telephone Association was organ- 
ized and Mr. Fuller served as its presi- 
dent for the first two years of its exist- 
ertée. This association was superseded by 
the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, which was organized in 1921. 
Mr. Fuller was chosen to act as its first 
president and is still serving in that capac- 
ity. 


Inde- 


During the period of government con- 
trol of the. telephone systems in 1918-1919, 
Mr. Fuller was supervisor of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in New 
York state. 

J. B. Earle, of Waco, Texas, was the 
subject of a two-column article on. the 
front page of the Waco Farm and Labor 
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Journal recently... ‘The article was headed, 
“From Newsboy to Bank President,” and 
a large cut of Mr. 
connection with it. His many friends in 
the Independent telephone field will be in- 


Earle was used in 


erested in what the Journal has to say: 
“J. B. Earle of Waco, was a recent vis- 

















J. B. Earle, Well Known Texas Telephone 
Man, Was Featured in Newspaper— 
‘‘From Newsboy to Bank President.” 


itor to Austin, having important business 
with the banking department, and while 
rushed for friend 
called at the office of the writer—who is 
serving as a member of the state indus- 
trial accident board—for a brief chat. 
The optimistic and cheerful counte- 
that’s the boyhood 
name that has stayed with him all through 
the years, and he 


time, our longtime 


nance of ‘Bayliss’ 


likes it—Earle never 
looked more optimistic. 

He was elated at the near completion 
of the ten-story, half-a-million dollar 
building that his bank will soon occupy as 
its permament home, and said this would 
be the best year in the history of .Mc- 
Lennan county. 

Forty years ago Bayliss Earle was just 
an ordinary newsboy on the streets of 


“Waco, but even at that early day in his 


life he was an optimist and could see sun- 
shine in every cloud. He was a success- 
ful newsboy, too, and held his own at ail 
times. 

He grew to manhood in Waco and when 
just past maturity was elected justice of 
the peace. He filled this trust to the sat- 
isfaction of all, except the lawless ele- 
ment. 

But this position was entirely too cir- 
cumscribed for this predestined man of 
affairs. He was looking far into the fu- 
ture and when the psychological moment 
arrived Bayliss Earle grasped the idea of 
organizing an Independent telephone com- 


pany. 
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It was a big undertaking, but novi too 
stupendous for this old newsboy confed- 
erate of the writer, and the marvelous suc- 
cess of this telephone company sta 
a monument to the efforts of B 
Earle. The assets of the 


S as 
yliss 
company run 
into millions of dollars. 

For years Mr. Earle was the manager 
of the Texas 
the system has extensively, 
reaching out for hundreds and thousands 
of miles in every direction, that many able 
assistants were necessary to look after the 
business properly. At this time he jis 
president of the Texas Long Distance 
Telephone Co. 

The keen business acumen of this for- 
mer Waco newsboy has ever been recog- 
nized and always in demand. Frequently 
he is called to New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and other cities just for a consul- 
tation on big business. 

Recently a situation arose in the affairs 
of the Liberty National Bank of Waco 
that caused the stockholders to induce 
Mr. Earie to become its president. Big 


Telephone Co., but 
grown so 


, business was pressing on the man, but the 
love for ‘his baby’ 


(he helped organize 
this bank several years ago) 
strong to turn a deaf ear to the call. 


was too 


That is the chief characteristic of this 
man—never to neglect a friend—and, it 
may be said in passing, he never iorgets 
a foe. 

He is a fair fighter, puts his cards 
face up, so to speak, and the world knows 


where he stands on all matters. 


His advancement has been steady at 
all times and his wonderful 
attributed to his bull-dog tenacity of never 
giving up. He doesn’t know what fail- 
ure is. j 

Some say he can write a perfectly good 
check for a million, and we hope he cat, 
for he deserves it. 
the more some people will get, for we 
happen to know of many have 
profited liberally by the 
Bayliss Earle. 

From 


success is 


The more he makes, 


who 
generosity 01 


newsboy to banker is a_ long 
jump, but has been achieved by Bayliss 
capital or friends. 
His own efforts are responsible for the 
position he occupies today. 

Here’s to you, old newsboy friend of 
long ago, and may your remaining years 
be the best and busiest of your life. Of 
course, too much business should not be 
allowed to interfere with an- occasional 
fishing trip. Eh, boy?” 

Mr. Earle is also a director of the 
United States Independent Telephone As 
sociation and a vice-president of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association. 

E. M. Pierce, president of the Black 
River Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio, for 
22 years, resigned recently because of: fail- 
ing health. 

Mr. Pierce will still retain a post 
board of directors. 


Earle, unaided by 


on the 
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Prest-O-Lite Service extends to the 
frontier of civilization One of the 
22,000 stations will serve you. 


No monkeying up and down 
the poles 


Your linemen and cable 
splicers can stay right on the 
job with a Prest-O-Lite self- 
heatingiron. Needs no pre- 
heating or re-heating. No 
extra iron to heat because 
the Prest-O-Lite flame is 
always with the worker. 


Complete outfit consists of 


portable Prest-O-Lite tank, 


flexible tubing and solder- 
ing iron. Tank is easily car- 
ried up the pole. 





This Prest-O-Lite tank 


is 20 x 6 inches 





The easily controlled flame 
furnishes the heat at the 
temperature wanted—at the 
point wanted. It is always 
dependable. 


Save time and money by 
using Prest-O-Lite service; 
22,000 garages and gas sta- 
tions exchange full tanks for 
empties. You pay only for 
the gas. 


Get full equipment there, 
too, or write us for more 
information. 


Srest-OLite Gas. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SMALL TANK SALES DEPARTMENT 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd St. 


Pacific Coast Office: 599 Eighta St., San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 





Blomeyer Leaves Automatic Elec- 
tric for Theodore Gary & Co. 
Announcement has been made by. A. F. 
Adams, president of Theodore Gary & 
Co., that on account of the constantly 
enlarging business of that company, E. C, 
Blomeyer has been tendered and has ac- 














E. C. Blomeyer, Widely Known Telephone 
Man, Is Now Vice-President of Theodore 
Gary & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


cepted a position as a vice-president of 
Theodore Gary & Co. Mr. Blomeyer, 
who is at present a vice-president of the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, will 
move to Kansas City at once and take up 
his new duties there. 

By this arrangement this prominent or- 
ganization adds to its present staff of 
executives another man well known and 
of long experience in the telephone field. 
The present organization, of which Theo- 
dore Gary is chairman, A. F. Adams, 
president, and H. L. Gary, first 
president and treasurer, has also as offi- 
cials C. A. Bennett, H. L. Harris and 
J. G. Crane as vice-presidents, L. E. Dur- 
ham, counsel, and W. E. Jones, secretary. 
W. E. Polk is consulting engineer. 

E. C. Blomeyer is widely known 
throughout the field of telephony, not only 
as a telephone man, but also as a writer 
and speaker on telephone affairs. He 
entered the business in 1904 as local man- 
ager for the Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. at Charleston, Mo. He was 
successively secretary, secretary-treasurer 
and assistant general manager of that 
company, leaving it in 1912 to become 
secretary-treasurer of the Brazos Valley 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 


vice- 


After the consolidation of this and a 
number of other companies in Texas into 
the Texas Telephone Co., he became as- 
sistant to president, and later president of 
the new company, occupying this position 
until in 1920, when he became connected 
with the Automatic Electric Co. in Chi- 
cago as sales manager, and was later made 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Blomeyer is author of the “Letters 
to Managers,” a series of articles on tele- 
phone management, which have had an 
extensive circulation to telephone people. 
He is also known as the writer of many 
articles on telephone subjects, and as the 
originator of a lecture and charts on 
utility rate making which have been suc- 
cessfully used by many telephone com- 
panies in rate cases. He has been active 
for years in telephone association affairs, 
and was for several years president of the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association. 

Mr. Blomeyer’s new connection with 
Theodore Gary & Co., opening a field of 
wider activities, will, it is felt, give him 
the opportunity of being of continuing 
and greater to the Independent 
telephone industry. 


service 


Rubber Insulated Metals Corp. 
Removes to Newark, N. J. 
Early this month the Rubber Insulated 
Metals Corp. removed its general offices 
from 50 Church street, New York City, to 

18 Oliver street, Newark, N. J. 

This concern manufactures the 
known Rimco rubber insulated 
screwdrivers, and other tools, popularly 
known as “the Safety Tools” for linemen 
and high-tension work. 

The new location will give the Rubber 
insulated Metals Corp. larger accommo- 
cations and afford every facility for han- 
dling a steadily increasing business. 


well 
pliers, 


New Type Dial Switch Standard- 
ized by British Post Office. 
The British Post Office has lately adopt- 
ed and made standard a new type of dial 
switch which is intended to replace the 
various patterns already in use and to 

provide a standard dial for all systems. 
The dial is somewhat larger in diameter 
than the more familiar types in this coun- 
try. This is done so as to allow a slight delay 
before sending each train of impulses, so 
that the exchange apparatus has time to 
complete its work in the interval. While 
the actual delay is so small as to pass un- 
noticed by the subscriber, it avoids pos- 
sible annoyance to the subscriber on find- 
ing that although he has dialled the cor- 
rect numbers, the exchange apparatus has 
failed to estabiish the connection because 


34 


a 


the trains of impulses have succeeded each 
other too rapidly. 

The back view of the dial shows the 
essential features and the simple but sturdy 
construction. The impulses are obtained 
by a toothed cam tripping past a lever 
actuating a spring set. This spring set is 
on the right hand side of the photograph. 

The impulse cam is secured to the cen- 
ter spindle and driven directly by the finger 
plate. A slipping or friction-driven cam is 
provided which screens the impulse cam 
while a number is being pulled and also 
for the first portion of the dial’s return 
motion, it prevents the dial from impuls- 
ing until the proper moment and provides 
the delayed action feature. 

In this dial the impulse contacts are 
pressed together for the make periods and 
allowed to spring apart for the break peri- 
ods, resulting in perfectly clean impulses 
free from contact vibration. 

The speed control of this dial is effected 
by a high speed centrifugal governor of 














Front and Rear Views of New British 
Post Office Dial. 


which the proportions of the springs and 
mass of the moving parts are declared t0 
be dynamically correct, hence the speed 
of the dial is correctly maintained and 
almost independent of adjustment. Unt 
form and steady drive is provided by # 
clock spring housed under the impulse 
cam. 

The dial is designed by Siemens Bros. 
& Co., Woolwich, England, who have pat 
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COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY --: CHICAGO 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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ents on the lost motion feature dating back 
to 1913. They have already secured large 
contracts for these dials. 


Book Review. 
E M F E tecrricat Year Boox. Second 
annual edition, 1923. Published by Elec- 


trical Trade Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Cloth, about 1,240 pp. (9 ins. by 12 ins.) 
Price $10. 


In effecting a complete revision of this 
hook, there has been no departure from 
the plan of combining in a single large 
volume, a dictionary, encyclopedia and 
trade directory of the electrical industry. 
About half of the original 14,000 odd 
topics were entirely rewritten or radically 
changed, and several thousand new topics 
added. Thousands of cross-references 
have also been added to further facilitate 
finding any desired topic. 

Definitions cover the wide range from 
such theoretical terms as electrons to the 
purely practical, like linemen’s wrenches. 
Included among encyclopedia topics are 
historical reviews with facts and figures 
of the leading branches of the industry, 
the chief lines of electrical development 
and main groups of equipment. 

There are also 90 biographies of elec- 
trical inventors, scientists, and industry 


leaders ; numerous lists with data of elec- 
trical associations, colleges, libraries, pe- 
riodicals and testing laboratories; articles 
on electrical codes, exports, patents, and 
The trade di- 


other electrical activities. 
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rectory feature includes 3,150 classifica- 
tions of electrical and closely related 
products, each with an unbiased list of 
manufacturers, also separate entries for 
about 6,580 American and Canadian manu- 
facturers under company name, and over 
6,750 entries under the distinctive trade 
names. 

This constitutes the most comprehen- 
sive directory of electrical manufacturing 
ever published. It enables one to find 
quickly the manufacturers of any product, 
whether it is sought under its ordinary 
class name, or special trade name; infor- 
mation about each manufacturer, such as 
nearest branch office, can also be readily 
found. 

All the editorial work was done under 
the supervision of F. H. Bernhard. A 
staff of 36 contributing editors prepared 


the most technical topics. 


Among these.was Arthur Bessey Smith, 
chief research engineer of the Automatic 
Electric Co., who contributed all of the 
topics dealing with telephony and _tele- 
phone equipment. There are two long 
articles that review the history of the tele- 
phone in general and automatic telephone 
in particular. Another one discusses the 
change-over from manual to automatic. 
There are hundreds of minor 
topics dealing with telephone practice, ap- 
paratus, etc. 

The new book is attractively bound and 
very book in 
bringing together a mass of valuable in- 


several 


makes a useful reference 








permanent service. 


mitres, and bends. 





Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 


Bonita Aerial Cable Rings 
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formation covering all of the many lines 
of electrical activity. 


New Metallic Circuit Telephone 

System for Tangier, Morocco, 

Tangier, Morocco, which boasts of be. 
ing the second city in the world io use 
telephones—it is claimed that telephones 
were first installed in Tangier 48 years 
ago—is to have a complete new installa- 
tion. The new service will be ready for 
use in May, 1923, according to United 
States Vice Consul Charles I. Graham. 

Five months ago a contract was given 
to a large Swedish concern to install new 
telephones and a new central in Tangier, 
The company which operates the telephone 
service at the present time is a Spanish 
company and operates as a monopoly, a 
monopoly having been granted by the 
Shereefian government when the first tele- 
phones were placed in operation. The con- 
tract calls for the expenditure of 400,000 
Spanish pesetas. 

The present antiquated system will be 
entirely displaced dnd new instruments of 
the latest design are to be installed. A 
new central battery is also to be included 
and each instrument will have two wires 
instead of the one wire, as is now in use. 
In the present system the return is made 
via the ground and the currents are de- 
flected by water mains and the service is 
badly interrupted. 

In Tangier today there are 607 instru 











We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 


Hand your men a few of these 
cable hangers and notice how 
easily and quickly they are 
attached. That’s one reason 
why they are standardized by 
A. T. & T. Co. 


‘Send today for complete 
partical. prices 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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A Most Excellent Combination is Found 
in Every Monarch Telephone Because— 





This small compact residence 


telephone is a most popular 


type for use in town, with not 


more than one other party on 
the line. It is usually equipped 
with a 3-bar generator and 


1000 ohm ringer. 





it is equipped with a high resistance 
transmitter and an induction coil having 
a secondary winding of 175o0hms. This 
most excellent combination in series 
with our 100 ohm Receiver prevents ex- 
cessive transmission loss when patrons 
eavesdrop. It is a positive and unde- 
niable fact that transmission losses are 
cut to the minimum by this combination. 








An inside view of our residence type All circuits are color coded, making it 
magneto telephone shows the neat and very easy to trace any particular cir- 
compact arrangement of all parts. cuit. Wiring is in cable form, being 
This telephone is also arranged so that held in place by fibre cleats. Our cable 


it opens away from the backboard. 


forms are all treated after lacing, so 
that they are moisture proof. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 


DISTRI BUTORS 


Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication “A”.)* Note that 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
the ground line and about 
one foot below. There is 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


* Preservative Treaiment ‘‘A’’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 

















' The 


successful 
wood preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 


secret of 


not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hold the poison 


and not leach out. Results 
are permanent if properly 
applied. 
Write us today for further 
details. 
THE 


Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ments in use, each instrument having a 
direct wire to the central office. When a 
new subscriber desires to have a telephone 
installed, it is necessary to stretch a new 
wire from the subscriber’s house to the 
central office. 

In spite of this fact, telephone rates are 
not excessive, the rates varying from 17% 
Spanish pesetas to 40 pesetas per month 
($2.70 to $6.16 per month at the present 
rate of exchange). The variation in the 
rates is dependent upon the distance of 
the subscriber from the central. 

The service at present is entirely local, 
there being no long distance connections 
with Spanish Morocco or French Morocco. 
It is understood that in the near future 
negotiations are to be undertaken with a 
view to the establishment of long distance 
connections between the Tangier zone and 
the French zone of Morocco. 


O. V. Dodge, New Sales Manager 
of Automatic Electric Co. 

Effective May 1, O. V. Dodge, for the 
past nine months purchasing agent for the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, becomes 
sales manager for that company. He suc- 
ceeds E. C. Blomeyer, who goes to Kan- 
sas City as vice-president of Theodore 
Gary & Co. 

Mr. Dodge went to the Automatic or- 
ganization late in 1919. After making a 
thorough study of the manufacturing 
processes involved in producing automatic 
telephone equipment, he was assigned to 
the purchasing department to handle the 
purchase of raw materials. 

In January, 1920, he was appointed 
assistant to the general superintendent, and 
later assistant to Grant Pelton, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the factory. In addition, 
during this time Mr. Dodge took an active 
part in the operation of the Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., thus being enabled to se- 












































O. V. Dodge, the Newly Appointed Sales 
Manager of the Automatic Electric Co. 





W. M. Curtis, Manager of the Contract and 
Foreign Sales Department. 






cure first-hand knowledge of the manufac- 
ture of manual telephone equipment. 
Early in 1921 Mr. Dedge joined Auto- 
matic Electric Co.’s sales department as 
assistant to Mr. Blomeyer, and was dele- 














—— 








N. P. Bartley Has Charge of the P. A. % 
Sales for the Automatic Company. 





gated certain executive duties in the com 
duct of that department. In September, 


1922, he was appointed purchasing agent. 


Mr. Dodge comes to his new position 
thoroughly versed in all departments and 
activities of the Automatic Electric 
and his experience will be, without doubt, 
a means of further cementing the frien¢- 
ships existing between that compally and 
its many associates in the telephon: field. 

Mr. Dodge will have associated with 
him W. N. Curtis, manager, contract and 
foreign sales department, and N. |’. Batt 





ley, manager, P. A. X. sales. 
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( The Policy \ 


Of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive insurance to be had any- 
where— 


Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost 


Embodying all the standard 
features and more 

Covering special clesses and se- 
lected risks 

Selling at established rates 


Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending 
upon the individual experience 
of the risk. 
Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere 
It is an honest policy, carried out in 
an honest way and gives a square 
deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every mem- 
ber of the organization and has 
built up the reputation of Lynton T. 
Block & Co. until it is one of the 
best and most favorably known in 
the Mississippi Valley. 





at Cost 




































WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


PUBLIC LIABILITY 
TEAMS LIABILITY 


CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITY 


ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


Underwriters of 
Insurance at Cost 


Utilities Indemnity and Fire Exchangss 
Employers Indemnity Corporation 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


0042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Il. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 














Appraisals 


Rate Investigations 
The American 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 

















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, filinois 





















wy. Cc. POLK 


@an arrwnge a ae amount ne po financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 




















CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufaetur ed by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CQ. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Contre! 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. 

















The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you If your line {s short, crosses, 

grounded and how many miles it is fr itis pom 

you. yoy tg, —- Tator can | eee, 
he men. 


Sent on tria " 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, ill. 
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Greece Wants Her Telephone Sys- 
tem Rebuilt. 


Entire reconstruction and development 
of the Greek telephone system by private 
interests has been decided upon by- the 
Greek minister. 

Terms upon which the concession will 
be granted have not been fixed but the 
best offer will be accepted. 

The reconstruction covers the placing 
underground of the present overhead line 
system and the installation of modern cen- 
tral exchanges. 

The cities of Athens, Piracus and per- 
haps Saloniki will first be completely 
equipped with a modern telephone system 
and the work is to be extended later to all 
cities and towns of 10,000 inhabitants. All 
the cities are to have intercommunication 
by direct lines; at the present time there 
is direct communication only from Athens 
to Patras and Saloniki. 

The existing telephone systems in 
Greece, according to Commercial Attache 
Hall, of the United States Department of 
Commerce, render poor service and yield 
only meager financial returns. At Athens 
the number of subscribers is only 2,140, 
connections are unreliable and the talking 
qualities poor. 

Ordinarily there is no attempt made to 
get Piracus, only a few miles away, and 
even in the city it is quicker to write and 
send a messenger rather than to attempt 
to do any business over the telephone. 

The annual cost of the present tele- 
phone service to subscribers varies from 
250 to 500 drachmas (1 drachma equals 
1,2 cents). 

There is no toll system in effect over 
such intercity lines as have been built. 


Exchange Locates Doctors at All 
Hours in Pittsburgh. 


Eight hundred physicians of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., whether they are making professional 
calls or playing golf, will be within reach 
of their patients 24 hours a day, according 


to an announcement made recently by the 


County Medical Society. 
The society has established the Pitts- 
burgh Physicians’ Exchange. A _ central 


telephone exchange connects with all doc- 
tors’ offices who are members of the medi- 
A visible file index will be 
exchange and whenever a 
either on busi- 


cal society. 
kept at the 
physician leaves his office, 


ness or pleasure, it will be recorded at the 
exchange. 

Ali patients have to do to locate their 
medical adviser is to call the information 
exchange. 











Charles W. McKay 


And Associates 
‘‘A Balanced Consulting Service 
at Reasonable Cost’’ 
646 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
Telephone—Superior 6535 
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$57.50 Alddressogfaph 
i ikeon end wns 
bills, 1000-1580 an hour. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906 W.VanBuren St., Chicage| 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicage, Ill. 
, Telephone Wabash 5312 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM" 


The independent Stenderd 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 L 


Exclusive Telephone Acceuntents 
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TELEPHONES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 























GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUM BUS,ONIQ 
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A complete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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s the current passin 
hrough Neighbors's body that bystand- 
ers did not dare to touch him and low- 
ered him from the telephone poie with a 
ope after his contact with the wire was 
broken. He was taken to the City hos- 
P. 








“EXTRACT FROM WESTERN DA.“Y 


Such occurrences are costly and can be a 
avoided. “RIMCO 
RUBBER INSULATED 
. . PLL 
Many leading telephone companies have 
already put themselves on the “safe” side. 
These have equipped their men with 
“Rimco” Rubber Insulated = 
Pliers and Screw Drivers | oo 


Ew YORK, #.¥.U 8 A 


Catalog No. 1008 





—The “Safety” Tools for telephone 
workers are designed especially to meet 
the requirements of linemen and _ high 
tension work. 


The insulation is a semi-soft, high-grade rubber 
compound BONDED to the metal by the “RIMCO” 
patented method and therefore, it cannot come off 
—and cannot crack or break when dropped. 

The insulated handles being semi-soft, insure 
comfort. and give a firm grip with greater power. 


Manufactured Solely by the 


Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation 
18 Oliver Street NEWARK, N. J. 





“He was taken to the City Hospital” 














We Make Special 
Tools, Too 


In addition to manufacturing 


“Guards of Transmission” a complete line of standard 


construction tools, we are 
also equipped to handle the 
manufacture of special con- 


Argus Type A-C Arresters—made of struction tools of all kinds, 
+ rs : . made to your specifications, 
he finest materials and every step in Our engineering department 
their manufacture supervised by experts is at your service if you need 

; , é help in designing special tools. 
—are constant guards against lightning : 
and crosses with high tension circuits. OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


. 134 Tell St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
lhey afford perfect protection for — 


radio sets, too. And they’re passed by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Let us send you our price list—now. 


SUAAUOUELALUOONEALENETU NALCO 





FOOTE-PIERSON & CO., INC. > ; 
160-162 Duane St. New York City revikidal ctl onTo ols 


Piease tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 

Bur.tey, IpAno—C. M. Oberholtzer, E. 
C. Davis, and A. Ahlm are the directors 
of the newly incorporated Cassia Tele- 
phone Co., which has a capital of $5,000. 

MuscaTinE, lowA—The Muscatine- 
North Prairie Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation. The company is 
capitalized at $1,250 and has as its officers : 
J. G. Klein, president; H. J. Freyermuth, 
vice-president; C. Fischer, -secretary, and 
G. McConaha, treasurer. 

CANMER, Ky.—The Canmer Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated by C. L. Adair, 
J. M. King, L. D. Lane and H. C. Lane, 
with $1,500 capital stock. 


Financial. 

IrETON, IowA—The Ireton Rural Tele- 
phone Association voted at its annual meet- 
ing to increase its capital stock from $10,- 
000 to $15,000. The secretary’s report 
showed the company to be in good condi- 
tion, financially. 

Mipp_esurc, N. Y.— The Middleburg 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
from $1,000 to $10,000. 


Construction. 

Pearce, Ariz.—The Light Telephone Co. 
is planning to start work soon on extensive 
local improvements. 

KEWANEE, ILL.—Improvements costing 
about $12,000 are to be installed by the 
Kewanee Home Telephone Co. Included 


in the program are 20,000 feet of under- 
ground and aerial cable. The Kewanee 
exchange will soon be connected by a 
copper toll wire with Princeton, which 
will cpen up a large territory to the east 
of Kewanee over Independent toll lines. 


Elections. 


Epinzporo, Pa.—The stockholders of the 
Peoples Bell Telephone Co. held their an- 
nual meeting recently and elected M. S. 
Gillaspie, D. Austin, M. J. Reno, I. R. St. 
John, J. Z. Miller, C. L. Darrow and V. 
B. Billings to the board of directors. 

The directors chose as the official board: 
M. S. Gillaspie, president and treasurer ; 
M. J. Reno, vice-president, and I. R. St. 
John, secretary. 


Patton, Pa.—The affairs of the North- 
ern Cambria Farmers Telephone Co. will 
be in the hands of these officers for 1923: 
President, H. H. Gooderham; vice-presi- 
dent, P. C. Strittmatter, and secretary- 
treasurer, E. Wise. D. Sheehan, P. C. 
Strittmatter and F. Miller were elected 
directors for three years, and F. A. Wes- 
trich was elected for two years. 


Bryou Huts, S. D.—At the annual 
meeting of the Bijou Hills. Rural Tele- 
phone Co., officers and directors were 
elected ‘as follows: O. Anderson, presi- 
dent; L. F. Dobberstein, vice-president ; 
W. A. Thwing, secretary-treasurer; E. W. 
Graves, member of board for three years; 
and G. W. Gray, superintendent of lines. 





TREZEVANT, TENN.—The officers of the 
Trezevant Telephone Co. for this year 
are: J. L. Cochran, president; R. L. Bry- 
ant, vice-president; A. A. Argo, secretary- 
treasurer, and D. F. Foster, manager. In 


addition to the foregoing officers, five mem- 


bers were elected to constitute the execu- 
tive board: J. E. Bryant, A. R. Bryant, 
W. F. Smith, O. Patterson and A. J. 
Argo. 


Lupincton, Wis.—The Ludington Tele- 
phone Co. held its annual meeting and 
reélected the officers as follows: O. W. 
Niebuhr, manager; J. Volbreacht, secre- 
tary, and J. E. Zetzman, treasurer. 

Sucar Busu, Wis.—T. Ruckdashel was 
elected president and W. Hutchinson sec- 
retary of the Sugar Bush Telephone Co. 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As lineman 
or manager of magneto telephone ex- 
change. Best references and _ tools. 
Seven years’ experience. Address Wm. 
Maseman, 1418 Oliver, North, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 








WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board repairing or rebuilding. Have com- 
plete set of instruments for locating all 
kinds of trouble. Address Cableman, 
Box 19, Hamilton, II. 
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TELEPHONE WIRE 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g‘ve uniform 
Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Birmingham 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 





1848—1922 


Chicago ne 


Chicago 














RINGING SERVICE 


for 24 hours a day—and no watching or care ex- 
cept to lubricate! tl 
regular under all conditions. 


Have YOU got this? 
The Holtzer-Cabot 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


will assure you this sort of service. : 
to yourself to investigate. There are thousands in 
And YOURS is ready for shipment when- 
ever you order it. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


And the service is uniform and 


You owe it 


Boston 























